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WHAT ISEXPONENT II? 


Exponent I! provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows 
us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our 
common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this paper as a living 
history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


WHAT DOESIT 
MEAN TO SEEK 
AFTER GOD? 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


Ijust finished reading J.D. Salinger’s Franny and Zooey 

last week. Franny is a young woman who is spiritually 
ungrounded and is searching for divine direction and 
meaning. She begins the practice of repeatedly saying 

the Jesus Prayer, “Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me,” 

so that it becomes unconscious and automatic. Yet she 
continues to feel lost and she resents the people around her 
who increasingly grate on her as superficial and egotistical. 
She doesn’t know where to find God, even though she is 
seeking. 


There are times in my life when I feel like Franny. 
Sometimes my prayers, scripture study, service, and 
worship all feel rote and automatic. My lips are there, but 
my heart is not. I begin to wonder what my purpose is, in 
what direction I’m headed, and whether the effort is worth 
it. I struggle to see God and I get distracted. I’m ashamed by 
how easily it happens. I almost always cry during the hymn 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing when I hear the lines, 
“Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it/ Prone to leave the God 

I love,” because I see myself too clearly in them. I am too 
frequently careless in my spiritual journey toward bringing 
God into my life. Day to day Mormonism continues, but I 
forget to be a seeker. 


As Pandora and I reviewed submissions a few months ago, 
a theme emerged , fully-formed, ready to knit together 

the entire issue. Authors seemed to be seeking, searching 
for new or renewed sources of spirituality in their lives. 
Authors ask questions about how to breathe new life into 
their callings, their church meetings, and their visiting 
teaching. Rachel Rueckert in “Windows and Walls” and 
Brooke Parker in “Hide and Seek” earnestly pursue a 
relationship with their Heavenly Mother and explore 
individual yearnings for divinity in a complex community. 
“For Elsie” describes author S.K.’s efforts to make her 
temple worship an uplifting and spiritually rewarding 
experience, despite her ambivalence about the endowment 


ceremony. “Missionary Barbie,” by Sydney Pritchett, 
wonders whether our preconceived ideas of revelation 
limit our recognition of the spirituality we may carry with 
us. While some lean practical and some mystical, all these 
women are sharing ideas of how to seek after God. 


My husband, Patrick, has been musing lately over Alma’s 
description of the “mysteries of God,” described in chapter 
26. Alma states that some followers of God will receive the 
gift of revealing “things which never have been revealed.” 
How will these revelations roll forth? What will be their 
content? Why are they shrouded in mystery in the first 
place? Patrick believes that it is for the purpose of building 
the kingdom of God together: that by hearing others’ stories, 
beliefs, and spiritual journeys, we lay open the possibility of 
gaining greater revelation than we could alone. He sees the 
work of Exponent II as contributing to this work of revealing 
the mysteries of God through the multitude of voices. I am 
happy to agree with him. 


Without spoiling the ending of Franny and Zooey, I will state 
that Franny comes to a similar conclusion: that her efforts 

at prayer are meaningless if she doesn’t see divinity inside 
herself and in every person around her. The Kingdom of 
Heaven may be found in ways expected and unexpected, 
but the critical requirement is that we must keep seeking for 
it. 


“That their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in 
love, and unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ; in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” - 2 Colossians 2:2-3 
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JULIE SEARCY 


Thank you for being with me today in this quiet 

place — the big windows and the arching roof draw 
my eyes to the Indiana woods that surround us. The 
green newness of spring has shaped my experience this 
weekend. I have long loved Terry Tempest Williams 
and Wendell Berry for the way they write about place, 
and I think often about the power of place and how 

it shapes what we know and how we experience the 
world. 


I want to talk today about how one place in particular, 
South Africa, inspired in me long-lasting questions 
about the relationship between struggle and hope — 
questions that, as poet David Whyte writes, 


can make 
or unmake 
a life, 


questions 

that have patiently 

waited for you 

questions that have no right to go away. 


I love this poem and the line “questions that have no 
right to go away.” These are the questions that make 
and unmake our lives and that call us into being and 
ask us to grow. I believe we all have our own set of 
“questions that have patiently waited” for us. Some of 
my abiding questions emerged as I came to know and 
love a new place — South Africa. 


South Africa seemed to be full of tension and paradox, 
and something that really kept plucking at my soul 
was a question about hope. How can hope and 
struggle, hope and pain, exist together? What is their 
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relationship? I kept feeling this paradox of hope was fueling 
my further questions. 


There is something divine about 
paradoxes. We know, from 2 
Nephi 2, that there must be 
opposition in all things. This 
opposition can give birth to the 
questions that don't go away and 
can offer us something powerful 
in our worship and our personal 
refinement. 


Sean Holder, in a blog on law and religion, captured some 
of this when he wrote, “Grappling with paradoxes may be 

a fundamental and instructive form of worship, that asks 

us to understand and integrate religious principles more 
deeply.”? Pain, hope and struggle — my grappling questions 
— came to me in South Africa. I had just returned from 
spending a year there while I was doing my anthropology 
dissertation research, but my love for South Africa started 
long before our trip. 


After a feminist awakening at BYU, I was called to serve a 
mission in Johannesburg, South Africa, just a few years after 
its first democratic elections. I had five months of waiting 
before going to the MTC, so I devoured every book I could 
about South Africa, and the things I learned about the 
complex, painful political and racial history of the country 
moved me deeply. 


South Africa seared something inside of me with its 
contradictions and paradoxes. It’s a gorgeous country. The 
stunning landscape is often filled with the powerful signs of 
poverty: sprawling townships with small uniform matchbox 
houses and the shacks that grow up around and in between 
them. There are luxury suburbs surrounded by devastating 
fear in the guise of huge gates and security systems. People 
can be incredibly warm but conversation can be steeped in 
subtle and not so subtle racism. I saw abundance and lack. 

I saw life and death in the form of HIV/AIDS sweeping 
through communities during my mission. 


Exposure to both the things I saw and the stories of the 
people I met brought me to some of the questions that began 
to make and unmake my life, questions that I continue to 
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grapple with. How can I learn to see and hear others when 
we are from very different places and experiences? How do 
I live in community with people even when practices are 
hurtful and patriarchal? How do I continue to have hope 
when there is so much hurt? 


After my mission, I eventually found my way to graduate 
school at Indiana University, studying Anthropology, 
Communication, and Culture. As an academic, I was 

again drawn to the paradox of life and death: 30 percent of 
pregnant women in South Africa are HIV positive, and I 
wanted to study how women think about death while in the 
process of giving life. So my husband John and I gathered 
up our three kids and went to South Africa in March 2014. 


I want to give you just a snippet of South Africa through 
my eyes. There are many ways to see this country; what I 
am going to tell you now is a view through just one set of 
eyes. We stayed in a place called East London, which is in 
the Eastern Cape right along the warm waters of the Indian 
Ocean. There are beautiful mountains and rolling hills — 
depending on the season it can be a palette of sun-seared 
browns or vibrant blue greens. East London is the poorest 
province in the country; it is mostly rural with a few larger 
cities scattered throughout the province. 


Race threads through every interaction in South Africa — 
85 percent of the country is black, 4 percent is white and 

9 percent is colored. In East London this meant that we 
heard Xhosa, English, and Afrikaans. Every morning we 
would see an exodus out of our upper class, mostly white 
neighborhood as all its inhabitants would drive away in 
their expensive cars on their way to work. Simultaneously, 
the black domestic workers and gardeners would come 
walking into the neighborhood. Black people came to clean 
the homes and the gardens of the white people who left for 
the day. However, while the blacks would enter the whites’ 
space, the whites very rarely entered the blacks’ space; they 
rarely entered the townships. This imbalance of visibility 
makes for a country where those with the wealth and the 
power never really see the textured lives of the people who 
enter their homes and clean their toilets. This imbalance 
didn’t just exist in the work day lives of the South Africans; 
it existed in their Sunday worship as well. 


Our ward in East London challenged us, giving birth to 
more painful questions. Unlike larger metropolitan areas 
in South Africa, there aren’t a lot of Americans or other 
foreigners in East London. We were the only American 
family in a stake that encompassed a four hour radius. The 
ward we attended was wealthy and mostly white. There 


were three or four black families who came regularly and 

a handful of single black members. There were no black 
members in any of the auxiliary presidencies, and the black 
members were marginalized in all kinds of ways — large 
and small.3 John and I immediately received “big” callings 
and held them through the year we were there while other 
more capable and permanent people were overlooked. 


To illustrate our ward’s issues, let me tell you about a 

Xhosa family — Siviwe and Tuliana and their three kids. 

We often shared dinner and spent time together exploring 
the beautiful wild coast. After our first Sunday in the 

ward, I called goodbye to Siviwe using her name. She was 
visibly shocked I had remembered it! A few months later I 
understood this shock when we were at a shopping center 
together and ran into an older white woman from our ward. 
She greeted me by name but didn’t seem to recognize or 
acknowledge Siviwe until Siviwe said to her, “Hello Sister 
Estelle.” At that point, Estelle turned to her and said, “Do 
we know each other?” Siviwe patiently said, “Yes, we go to 
church together.” Estelle looked surprised and, turning back 
to me, carried on with conversation. 


Siviwe and Estelle had been attending church together for 
seven years. The usual number of people attending our 
ward was only fifty or sixty — it was such a small ward 
that it was not difficult for John and me to know the names 
of everyone who regularly attended. I was shocked and 
embarrassed for Estelle that she didn’t seem to recognize 
or know Siviwe. I asked myself how Siviwe kept attending 
when she was nameless and unrecognizable to her fellow 
ward sisters. How did she find hope? 


While serving in the (all white) Relief Society Presidency, 

I often felt baffled during our meetings. I noticed almost 
immediately that no black sisters had visiting teachers 
unless they lived in white areas. When I asked about this, 
the president, an older woman, replied, “Oh, we could 
never go into the places they live. It is too dangerous. I 

just copy the message and have the missionaries deliver 

it to them each month.” We carried on discussing things, 
while I tried to make sense of this. At another presidency 
meeting, we were trying to schedule some upcoming 
activities and the president suggested we hold a ward Relief 
Society activity on the same day as a stake Relief Society 
activity. I reminded the president that the stake activity 

was happening, and she replied “Well, none of us will go 

to that — it’s in Mdantsane [the local township], so we 
might as well do our own thing.” I felt such shock and again 
questioned how the black sisters found any hope when they 
came up against these sentiments. 


John and I felt comfortable going into the places many white 
South Africans didn’t, and we became friends with some 

of the ward members who lived in the local townships and 
informal settlements. We began picking them up for church 
and taking them home. Traffic laws in South Africa are less 
stringent than the ones here and we were able to get away 
with packing both our family as well as another two to four 
people into our tiny two-door vehicle; I’m sure we must 
have looked like a clown car piling in an unlikely number of 
adults and children. One particular Sunday, an older couple 
pulled up to our packed car and asked if we needed help 
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getting everybody home. A relieved John replied “Yes! That 


would be great! Could you take Lindiwe and Nombulelo 
home?” He figured it would be easy to drop them off as 
they lived on the couples’ way home. They looked at him 
and said without hesitation, “Oh no, we won't bring any of 
them home. We could take Julie and the kids, though.” John 
was almost trembling with anger. “We'll manage,” he told 
them, turning away. 


Our ward was not an outlier; the same problems and 
tensions existed at the stake level as well. We had friends 
from another ward who lived in the township, and they told 
us that the air conditioning unit in one of the chapels there 
was broken. When they reported it to the stake, they were 
told that the stake would not replace or fix it — the ward 
had to do it themselves. 


Because the Eastern Cape is the poorest area in South 
Africa and has the worst education outcomes, extra 
Perpetual Education funds (PEF) have been allocated to 
those members. However, our stake had one of the lowest 
numbers of youth taking advantage of the funding. We 
heard stories about black youth in the stake asking for 
PEF funds and being told that they would not be given 
permission to access them because the stake presidency 
didn’t approve their course of study. Only one member 

of the white stake presidency had completed any higher 
education at all, and there seemed to be a general mistrust 
of higher education. In a country with astronomical 
unemployment, I wondered how LDS young adults carried 
on in what seemed like church institutionalized struggle. 


These are just a few of the church interactions that left John 
and me feeling exhausted, sad, and troubled. Let me be clear 
that, as a white person of privilege, most of these things 
were not aimed at us: I was not being left out of visiting 
teaching because of my skin color or my poverty. I was not 
being denied a ride with another ward member. Quite the 
opposite: Our white skin made us colluders, and we often 
found ourselves in conversations where people assumed 
“we all could see how difficult the blacks can be.” 
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I was witness to the real pain and struggle of black members 
of the church, and in the witnessing I couldn’t help but 

feel persistent questions of how they managed to remain 
participants in a community that seemed to deny them hope 
of full membership. This was very uncomfortable terrain, 
especially in a church that espoused belief in the good news 
of the gospel, in Christ’s promise in 2 Nephi 26:33 that He 
“denieth none that come unto him, black and white, bond 
and free, male and female.” 


It was being caught in these 
moments that demanded | revisit 
some of my questions and think 
about the painfulness that Is 
hope: What does it look like to 
hold on to hope when there is 
hurt around me? 


Often we cast hope as a warm fuzzy feeling, a kind of 
anticipation, but South Africa asked me to see hope as 
something grittier and often full of paradox. Brown suggests 
that hope is a function of struggle. A function is the purpose 
for which something is designed or exists. So hope and 
struggle have a very real and very powerful relationship. 
From Brown’s perspective, “Hope is a cognitive, behavioral 
process that we learn when we experience adversity.” When 
I think about hope in this way, I think about Maxine Hank’s 
talk about the goddess and her journey of descending and 
ascending — in some versions, Inanna’s terrible descent and 
her subsequent ascension bring adversity and hope together. 


Paul describes the relationship between hope and struggle 
in Romans 5:3-5 when he says, “Tribulation worketh 
patience; And patience, experience; and experience, hope. 
And hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God 

is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us.” Julia Mavimbela was one of the first black 
members of the church in South Africa and she understood 
this paradox about hope, and, as Paul illustrated, Julia’s 
hope made her not ashamed. Elder Renlund, in fact, paid 
tribute to Julia in his April 2015 Conference talk: 


After the apartheid regime ended, black and white members 
of the Church were permitted to attend church together. 

For many, the equality of interactions between the races 

was new and challenging. One time as Julia and Thoba 

[her daughter] attended church, they felt they were treated 
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less kindly by some white members. As they left, Thoba 
complained bitterly. Julia listened calmly until Thoba had 
vented her frustration. Then Julia said, “Oh Thoba, the 
Church is like a big hospital and we are all sick in our own 


uy 


Way. 


From Julia’s perspective, the hurt she experienced at church 
from white members was not excused or dismissed but 
rather contextualized through her metaphor of a hospital 
tending to the sick. The hurt of racist aggression, large 

and small, at church is real, just as the pain of patriarchal 
practices is real. Both can lead to heartbreak. 


David Whyte, the same poet who wrote that our questions 
have no right to go away, also wrote about the importance, 
power, and beauty of heartbreak: 


Heartbreak is unpreventable, the natural outcome of 
caring for people and things over which we have no 
control. Heartbreak begins the moment we are asked to 
let go but cannot — it colors and inhabits and magnifies 
each and every day. Heartbreak is not a visitation but a 
path that human beings follow through even the most 
average life. Heartbreak is an indication of our sincerity; 
in a love relationship, in a life’s work, in the attempt to 
shape a more generous self.”° 


I believe David Whyte is describing here the path we walk 
when we take Isaiah’s promise seriously. It is possible for 
struggle to yield hope, for “beauty to become ashes, the oil 
of joy mourning and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness” (Isaiah 61:3). South Africa led me to questions 
about heartbreak and about hope, and these questions 
continue to patiently wait for me as I make my life around 
them, working to become a more generous self. 


Julie loves being outside in the woods, the mountains or the desert 
alone or with her kids and husband depending on her mood. Dark 
chocolate and reading are also pretty great. 


N@mES 


‘Whyte, David. Everything is Waiting for You. Langley WA: Many Rivers 
Press. 2003. Print. 

? Holder, Sean. Where Law and Religion Meet. Associated with Emory 
University’s Center for the Study of Law and Religion. 2012. Web. 27 
February 2012. 

5 Happily in the time since we've left, a new bishop made one of the black 
sisters in the ward the Primary president. 

* Tippets, Krista. Interview with Brene Brown “The Courage to Be 
Vulnerable” Transcript of Radio Broadcast from On Being. Web. 29 
January 2015. 

5 Whyte, David. Everything is Waiting for You. Langley WA: Many Rivers 
Press. 2003. Print. 


SISTER MISSIONARY 
BARBIE 


SINE PNK REID 


Barbies were in the 
regular toy rotation 
for me growing up. 
Not that my parents 
didn’t try to keep 
them from me. 

My parents were 
Idahoans turned 
Berkeley hippies 
who thought 
Barbies would give 
my sister and me 

a warped sense of 
body image and 
they resisted as 
long as they could. 
But after we threw 
enough tantrums, 
our childish 
demands were 
finally heard and 
the policy (was it a 
no-Barbie policy or a 
no-Barbie doctrine?) 
changed. 


The floodgates 
opened and the 
Barbies were legion. 


I first thought 

about what I called 
“Sister Missionary 
Barbies” when I 
went to college. 
Even though I 
didn’t attend 

school in Utah, the 
institute program 

at UCLA brought 
me Mormon friends 
for the first time 

in my life. Not just 
Mormon friends, 
but female Mormon 
friends who wanted 
to serve missions. 
While I had aunts 
and Young Women’s 
leaders who had 
served missions, 
Thad never had a 
friend my age who 
had wanted to go on 
a mission. 


All of a sudden, 
I met girls who 
couldn’t wait until 


We had blonde they turned 21 so 
Barbies, brunette Barbies, Disney franchise Barbies, and they could put in their mission papers. They read Jesus the 
even Barbie’s flat footed younger sister, Skipper. Whichever Christ for fun, knew the difference between a Zone Leader 
variety you picked, the concept of playing with Barbies and a District Leader, and could name all the BYU a cappella 
was simple: you put an outfit on Barbie, and that’s what groups. It was like they had grown up playing with Sister 
she would become. Put her in a space suit? Barbie’s an Missionary Barbies, while I was playing with the version 
astronaut. Fish tail? Barbie’s a mermaid. Or put her in with shorter hemlines and less practical footwear. It made 

a suit skirt and she becomes, most fantastical of all, a me think there was no way I could be a missionary. I was so 
female president. The outfits gave Barbie an identity, but much less prepared than they were. 


underneath she was always still Barbie. 
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“Stranger to Myself” by Mel Wells 


Yet, as unprepared as I felt, six months before my 21st need waterproof mascara because I would be so overcome 


birthday I fasted and prayed to ask if a mission would be by the Spirit that I would be crying for 18 months straight. 

right for me. What I felt was an assurance that if I did not 

put in my papers to serve a mission, I would regret it. So imagine my surprise when my parents dropped me off 
at the MTC. I stuck on my tag, walked through the door, 

So doctors appointments were made, papers were sent, a and felt just like...myself. I began waking up at 6:30 a.m., 

mission call to the Poland Warsaw Mission was extended, studying the language and the discussions with my whole 

and my mother and I made a shopping list. Since we were heart, and making sure to avoid temptation at the gym by 

twelve hours away from the nearest missionary mall, we not running laps at the same pace as any of the elders. And 

headed to the closest thing the Bay Area had to offer: the yet I still felt like me. Underneath the unflattering clothes, 

Talbots and Eileen Fisher outlets. plastic name tag and new practical haircut, I still felt far too 


much like me. 


| remember looki NE at ye Fin I thought all that would change when I got out in the field. 
the d fess Ng room mi rror, ad O rned Yet even after I arrived in Poland I still didn’t remotely feel 
in comfo rt fl ats, 3 sha pe | ess, S ho rt- like a genuine missionary. I was still just Sister Missionary 


Barbie: dressed for the occasion, but underneath a regular 


sleeved button up blouse, and a old doll. 
| INeENM id-ca If le ngth S ki ae fe) nd It got worse when I became Senior Companion Sister 
Sseei ng it SO clea rly. | had beco me Missionary Barbie. From what returned missionaries had 

: i, . told me, I expected my new role would make me become 
S | ste r M ISSIONA ry Ba rb ise | had some sort of spiritual pod person. My life would be run by 


spiritual body snatchers — the Lord would take over my 


dressed the part, but still felt my 


mind and body and use it to accomplish things for the good 


usual self inside. of His children. 
While it had been seven years since my home ward had In reality, I would come in from a hard day of work, 
sent out a missionary, I was raised in the Church and immediately kneel to pray, then attempt to plan for the 


had heard enough next day. I expected the 
homecoming talks and ae ots Spirit would put ideas 


testimonies from the into my mind that were 


companionships we so clearly not my own 


had over for dinner f ~) about where to go and 
every month to know S | S T ; R W E { 1S - who to help. Instead, 
what it meant to be f 7 nothing came to me and 


a missionary. I knew I made decisions based 


that once you were a | P LISE DE on practical things 
missionary you would ) E C i oe a H RI S T like what contacting 
pray, you would listen, ) ' area was close to 


and the Spirit would DES SAINTS any appointment we 


ES DERNIERS JOURS men pave 


to be inside as much as 


guide you. I knew 
that the Spirit would 


sometimes tell you to possible. (Remember, I 


was a Californian living 
in Poland). Or I’d look 


do irrational things, like 
knock on that door, turn 


left instead of right, or i —_ through an area book 
take the long way home. These actions would always lead to and decide that anyone who had not affirmatively asked not 
someone who needed the gospel. I also knew that I would to be contacted, and hadn’t been contacted in a year, would 
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get a visit. I trusted that in the morning the Spirit would 
inspire me to change our plans and would lead us where we 
really needed to go. So I would wake up, run laps through 
the snow around the parking lot outside our communist 
apartment block, put on my mid-calf length skirt, study for 
three hours, head out the door, and...feel no prompting to 
do anything at all. 


At the end of my mission, I had changed in many ways. 

I spoke the language, I was a better scriptorian, I had 
created relationships with members and non-members alike 
that were meaningful and inspiring. And yet, I was still, 
absolutely and without a doubt, me. I never felt that I had 
lost myself in the way I had expected to. And I wondered if 
I was a fake. A Sister Missionary Barbie, dressed for the job, 
but merely myself underneath the Dansko clog fagade. 


This summer will mark seven years since I entered the MTC. 


With the passing of time, I have forgotten so many things 
about my time in Poland, including my language skills 
(please don’t ask me how to say anything in Polish), but the 
feelings I felt during my mission are still astoundingly raw. 
10 months after my homecoming, I went back to Poland 
with my parents. We had a lovely time seeing cities I had 
never visited on my mission, but within 24 hours of being 
back in Warsaw (where I spent the majority of my mission) 
Thad a sobbing level anxiety attack in a Holocaust museum 
that had embarrassingly little to do with the suffering of the 
Polish people under Nazi rule. 


Instead, I was crying because I was then (and am now) 
wondering whether or not I was ever the missionary I was 
supposed to be. I often question if I had enough faith, or if I 
held on to my personal needs too tightly. I’ve added to that 
new guilt about forgetting my mission language and not 
keeping up with the members in Poland as I should have. 

I still have nightmares that I have been sent back to Poland 
because I did not do enough the first time around. 


As bleak as my memories are, I have never regretted 
serving when and where I did because my time in Poland 
transformed me into the person that I am proud to be today. 
I learned things I never would have learned about myself, 
the Church, and my fellow men. I am so grateful that I was 
sent to Poland and for every person I interacted with while 
there. 


I believe that not finding inspiration in my time there would 
discredit the growth that I made. Of all the things I’ve been 


taught about God, one of the most comforting is the idea 
that there is a source from which all good flows. So many 
good things have come from my mission, so I believe my 
time there must have come from God. Because of this, I 
know that the Lord watched out for me, and my mission 
was an experience tailor-made for me and for the people in 
Poland who were touched by the Lord through me. 


I was just surprised that this progress came almost 
exclusively through me making decisions based not 

on mystical promptings, but on common sense. And a 
relentless desire to stay warm. This has become one of the 
greatest blessings to come from my mission: a testimony of 
the sacred nature of everyday people trying to listen to the 
spirit, and making the best decisions they can. 


Nowadays, I wonder if the General Authorities ever feel 
the way I did on my mission. Perhaps bishops and stake 
presidents hope to hear a small voice outlining the exact 
steps to take, but in the absence of clear direction make 
decisions based on rationality and their own worldviews. 


Maybe there are male leaders 
who feel like they are just Area 
Authority Ken or Member of the 
Seventy G.|. Joe. | also wonder if 
we wouldnt all benefit from being 
a bit more honest about the way 
revelation works. 


I know that, while I never felt the need to knock ona 
specific door, or walk down one particular road, so much 
good in my life today can be traced back to my time in 
Poland. To me this means the Lord had His hand in my 
mission all along. And I’ve come to believe that thinking a 
voice from the heavens is the only real form of revelation 
discounts the gifts of reason, intelligence, agency, and 
common sense given to me by my Heavenly Parents. 
Shouldn’t we recognize all the sources that people draw on 
to receive revelation? Perhaps then each of us can feel like a 
real contributor to Zion, and not just an impostor, or worse 
yet, a Latter-Day Barbie. 


Sydney lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts. She enjoys the practice 
of law, pop music, and pudding-based desserts. 
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For Elsie. 


Earlier this year, my mother-in-law asked for one thing as a celebration of 
her and my father-in-law’s wedding anniversary: they wanted everyone 
to go to the temple, together. 


I hadn’t been to the temple in more than two years. Like so many others, 
when I received my endowment before getting married, I was ill-prepared 
for what took place there. My entire family and future in-laws attended 
the session with me, and I was too caught up in the fun and excitement 

of getting married in a week to really understand what was going on and 
being said. I raised my hand to the square. I made promises. I veiled my 
face. 


But then, after we were married and attended a few more times, I started 
to listen to what was actually being said. I distinctly remember the last 
time my husband and I attended together more than two years ago. It was 
in the temple closest to our new city, and as we sat in the celestial room 
together I surprised myself by crying quietly and feeling unspeakably 

lost and confused — the very opposite of what everyone tells you you are 
supposed to feel in the celestial room. “Why is it,” I asked my husband, 
who is the kindest person I know, “that you get to covenant with God and 
Iam only allowed to covenant with you?” He put an arm around me and, 
after a moment, said, “ You know, I don’t know. But I know that God loves 


all of His children equally.” 


It wasn’t enough. Because, you see, I know that too. God does love all of 
us equally. And it is because I know that that I know in my heart of hearts, 
in the depths of my soul, that the words in that covenant are not correct. 
The words spoken at the very beginning of the endowment session, 
repeated in another form in that awful covenant, had spun throughout 
my mind that day, and everything came to a head as I placed the veil 
over my face during the prayer circle. I can still remember how panicked, 
anxious, and suffocated I felt, in every physical and spiritual sense of the 
word. We left, and I never wanted to go back. I had never felt so far from 
God. 


Since then, I’ve read various theories and interpretations of the practice of 
veiling. Some understand it to be a demonstration of submission; it would 
be improper for God to look upon our faces. Others interpret it as an 
empowering act, a covering of the physical head so that the metaphorical 
head (i.e., the husband) is also covered and woman can then commune 
directly with God. I am not sure I buy the latter, but I am not on board 
with the former. Until the day when I am blessed with either peace or 
understanding, I remain incapable of feeling anything but anxious, 
panicked, and forgotten when I am beneath the veil. 


So this year, when my mother-in-law asked us to all attend the temple 
with her, I found myself trapped in a difficult decision. I could say no, 
and be the only member of the family to refuse to attend. I could say yes, 
and proceed through the ceremony complying with every practice and 
policy, which I knew would further fray my already-ragged testimony 
of the endowment session and leave me in tears on the ride home. Or, 


perhaps, I could try to make some small changes, to reclaim 
something of my personhood in the midst of the unbalanced 
and unfair language. 


I reached out to friends, acquaintances, and spaces on the 
nternet where members come to talk about these issues. 
After talking briefly with individuals who either worked 

as temple workers or had taken similar measures for 
themselves, and praying for guidance and peace, I decided 
to do two things: to not say the word “yes” to the covenant 
that brought me the most pain, and to refuse to veil my face. 


This was more than slightly terrifying. I knew I would be 
surrounded by in-laws and extended family, and the last 
thing I wanted to do was be disruptive or cause a scene or 
upset anyone. I shakily dressed in rented white clothing 
and, when we padded silently into the endowment room 
and sat down, I found myself holding tightly to my proxy 
card. 


This — this was my main concern. I was proxy that day for 
a woman named Elsie, born two centuries ago, long gone 
but not forgotten. I had no information about her other 


uosJapuaH siAeq aie Aq ,saiddog aad], 


than the plain black words typed onto that little pink card, 
but I was so frightened for her and the possibility that she 
may end up like me. No one seriously talked to me about 
the temple before I went to the temple. No woman took me 
aside, shared with me what they could about what might be 
perceived as an imbalance between men and women in how 
we interact with God. No one told me that I had a choice, 
that I did not have to follow every single instruction exactly. 
It is one of the greatest sorrows of my life that when I went 
through the temple for myself — that one, single time in 
our entire mortal lives when we have that opportunity — I 
agreed to every single covenant. I made promises to God 
(through my husband) that break my spirit and degrade 

my sense of worth. I willingly agreed to be an inferior spirit 
and play the lesser role in our ascendancy to the heavens 

as husband and wife. I regret nothing more in my entire 

life than the fact that I cannot take those moments back for 
myself. 


So I tried to picture Elsie in my mind. Had she known the 
gospel at all in her life? Had she belonged to any faith? 
What did she believe, if anything, about divinity? In a feeble 
effort to reach beyond the veil, I struggled to feel for her 
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spirit there in the room. Was I offending her, her sense of 
God, with my quiet refusals in the temple that day? 


As the lights dimmed and the session began, I clutched that 
card and talked to her, heart-to-heart, woman to woman. 

I confessed to her my misgivings and serious discomfort, 
but I told her that I was so happy to be holding her card. I 
told her that I wished I could have known her, to sit down 
with her and have a long conversation before I performed 
this sacred duty for her — but because I could not, we may 
have to settle on something of a compromise. I did not and 
could not know if she disagreed with what I was doing. If it 
had been her, sitting there in those padded chairs, perhaps 
she would gladly raise her hand to the square, say “yes,” 
cheerily veil her face while her male counterparts were able 
to converse with God without any physical barrier between 
them and the divine. 


But Elsie was on the other side of the veil. Perhaps, on the 
cusp of glorious infiniteness, she already knew what I did 
not, but suspected: that we, in our fallen humanness, still 
don’t have the endowment quite correct yet. That we’ve 
made progress — how we've made progress! — but our 
Father continues to teach us line upon line, precept upon 
precept, and we have not yet been given the fullness and 
perfect correctness and true wording of those covenants. 
Contradictions exist that have not yet been resolved. 
Terminology stands in direct tension with our preached 
theology. We are on a path of eternal progression, and we 
just do not have it quite right yet. 


If this is true — and I feel so deeply in my soul that it is — 
then I felt that Elsie and I could come to an agreement. It 
would not be fair to Elsie to proceed without any careful 
thought or consideration for what was happening. So, as 
the session progressed, I reached out to her through the 
eternities to inform her of what I was doing. Elsie, here I am 
not going to covenant for you to obey your husband (a husband 
I wasn’t even sure if she had). I will raise my hand to the 
square, but I will not say “Yes” — and instead, in our minds 
and hearts and spirits you and I will covenant directly with God. 
A while later: Elsie, I am not going to veil my face. But that 
doesn’t change the sacredness of this prayer — I will bow my head 
and listen carefully and raise our supplications to God together 
with everyone else in this room, male and female alike and equal 
together. 


Sitting on the front row, directly across from the temple 
matron assisting that session, I was particularly nervous 
about this part. When the time came to veil, I caught her 
eye, smiled a little and shook my head “no.” I think she was 
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confused, and gestured for me that now was the time to 
veil, as if [had forgotten — but when I indicated “no” again, 
and bowed my head reverently to await the prayer, she 
remained in her chair and made no move to correct me. 


I have never before performed an endowment session with 
such careful attention and purposeful intent. I watched, I 
listened, I kept the sister for whom I performed the session 
at the forefront of my mind. I was not distracted. I felt 

that in those moments I was truly, desperately trying to 
commune with my God, with mine and Elsie’s Heavenly 
Parents. In the end, walking out of the celestial room, I 

still felt sorrow and a little despair — but also relief and 
some modicum of peace. I do not love the temple, but I do 
love my Heavenly Parents, and if it is required to struggle 
to commune with Them, to slightly modify the earthly 
practices in order to feel closer to divinity despite fear of 
social pressure or condemnation, I will do so. 


In the Mesa, Arizona temple, high above the doors to the 
celestial room in beautiful, golden, capital letters, is the 
phrase “the glory of God is intelligence.” Over time, my 
fondness for those words and their placement within the 
temple has grown to be a lighthouse, a beacon, a treasure 
to which I cling and seek for every time I enter those walls. 
Someone made the specific choice to place those words 
above the holiest room in that building. They did not choose 
“love thy neighbor” or “the family is ordained of God” 

or any of a thousand other key phrases in our religious 
lore. They chose, specifically, to state that God glories in 
intelligence: in thought, in struggle, in questions. 


God does not want me to sit quietly and submissively 
throughout the temple ceremony. It is not something to 

be committed to simple memory. It is not meant to be a 
fun activity to do with family members when we all come 
together for the holidays. It is not a box to be checked off 
on my to-do list of eternal progression. Though all of these 
are important, the temple is much more. It is complex 

and confusing and difficult — but, I do believe, it is also 
essential. It is a place to think. To struggle. To wonder. To 
reflect. To ask questions. For ourselves, and for Elsie, and for 
all of the women that will come after. 


S.K. currently lives and works in Washington, D.C. She loves faraway 
places, good literature, and early morning runs on the National Mall. 


NAVIGATING MORMON 


FAITH CRISIS 


FROM DIPLOMAT TO STRATEGIST: 
A REVIEW OF NAVIGATING 
MORMON FAITH CRISIS 


BY THOMAS WIRTHLIN MCCONKIE 


Certainly, Thomas 
Wirthlin McConkie’s 
Navigating Mormon 
Faith Crisis: A Simple 
Developmental Map 


A Simple Developmental Map 


THOMAS WIRTHLIN MCCONKIE 
addresses a real 


need in the Church 
today. Beyond the familiar anecdotes and bloggernacle 
discussions, a 2011 Pew Survey reported that 22 percent of 
American Mormons find “some of the Church’s teachings 
hard to believe,” and a 2008 survey found that 30 percent of 
Mormons brought up in the Church were no longer active 
members. Last year, the Neil A. Maxwell Institute and 
Deseret Book put out Planted: Belief and Belonging in an Age of 
Doubt, a beginning of an institutional acknowledgment of a 
deep need by the membership. 


McConkie’s addition to the conversation is the 
superimposition of the positive adult developmental 
psychology framework onto individuals’ relationships with 
their faith. He suggests that what we view colloquially 

as “faith crisis” can actually be a developmental shift or 
transition that is not properly recognized or supported. 
Specifically, as adults, we move through successive stages 
and their essences, which are, broadly: Diplomat (obey); 
Expert (defend); Achiever (choose); Individualist (include); 
Strategist (integrate); Causal Tier (deepen). 


As we develop into new stages, we incrementally increase 
our understanding of complexity, so that we each construct 
our perception of reality. These constructions can be as 
diverse and numerous as individuals themselves. Our 
growing in understanding may be unsettling, but does not 
need to be if we recognize it as such. 


McConkie’s is a bold proposal, but in spite of (or perhaps 
because of) the heavy-handedness of his premise, his 
textual voice is comfortingly careful, peppered with precise 
qualifiers, thoroughly footnoted contextualization, and 
“good ol’ Mormon boy” analogies of the Sunday School 
sort (see the chocolate cake and Papua New Guinea 
example). Unobtrusively, but compellingly, he eases us 
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into an introduction to the relatively recent field of adult 
development and his application of it onto the LDS faith 
tradition. 


This is not to say my reading was confusion-free. After 
establishing that stages are sequential and hierarchical, 
McConkie stresses that a “higher [level] in no way amounts 
to better when it comes to human development” (144). I 
nevertheless found it hard to resist wanting to identify with 
the higher stages, and wondered whether, if I held a more 
traditional view of faith and the Church, I would feel that 
the book’s message was that I was at a relatively low level of 
development and understanding. 


So while this book may be a godsend to someone going 
through her own faith crisis, Mormons comfortable with 

a fixed sense of truth may feel alienated by it. Perhaps a 
newer edition could further explore “growing down,” 
which McConkie describes as a concept that growth can be 
toward lower as well as higher stages. 


As it stands, I found the exposition of each of the stages 
fascinating and enlightening. But where the book really 
shines is not in the details of the map, but in its expansive, 
inclusive redrawing of it, in its insistence that changes 
that seem like a faith crisis can in fact “be experienced 

as pure grace (the birth of a new self)” (3). McConkie’s 
poignant recounting of part of his own deeply painful 

yet beautiful faith journey will nourish and hearten those 
feeling similarly forced to choose whether to stay or leave. 
A palpable hope radiates from the pages that, like his, their 
struggle could be a “deeper faith...resurrecting [them] in 
new form” (28). 


The restoring prophet Joseph, we are told, consistently 
grew in understanding during his lifetime, revisiting 
and rewriting scripture continually in his own journey 
navigating through doubt and faith. McConkie’s lovely, 
praiseworthy message will be refreshing and welcome 
to those weary travelers on their own faith journeys, 
wandering beyond previously charted territory. 
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IDEAS FOR 
VISITING 
TEACHING 


How do you make visiting teaching work 
for you? Do you visit the old-fashioned way, 
with a companion going to a sister's home? 
Do you like receiving visits like that? Do 

you meet in groups or send an email? Have 


there been any times when visiting teaching 


Visiting teaching has the potential for so 
much goodness. Learning love for our 
church sisters, serving one another, and 
being physically present with others are 
all beautiful possibilities of the program. 
However, too often visiting teaching feels 
burdensome, fake, or superficial, all the 
while inducing feelings of guilt. 


India © Minneapolis, Minnesota 


There was a point in my life when watch-care was pretty much 
the only thing I had a testimony of. I wasn’t going to church 
much but had apparently put in enough appearances to be 
assigned sisters to teach. Spending time with them helped 

so much at a time when I felt isolated and was far from any 
family, and it was far more helpful than my Sunday meetings. 
We mostly just socialized, went out to lunch. I got to know 
their families, too. The two sisters I taught had pretty different 
socioeconomic situations. I probably wouldn’t have met either 
given my circle of acquaintances otherwise. Both were capable 
and lovely people, and I think they needed connection at 
church like I did. We’re still in touch. 


Lisa Henry © Vancouver, Washington 


I love visiting teaching. I don’t always like my companions or 
click with the sisters I’m assigned, but with time, patience, and 
an open heart I’ve developed lasting friendships. Right now 
I'm the visiting teacher of the oldest person in our ward, and 
let me tell you, [she] is a kick in the pants. I’ve learned so much 
from her about enduring well the challenges of being 98. I’ve 
been served in extremely challenging times, such as when I lost 
my child, with genuine love. I guess it’s like anything, if 1am 
willing to open my heart and put others’ needs before my own, 
the Lord blesses me with gifts I didn’t realize I lacked. 


Chelsea ¢ Provo, Utah 


Being in young adult wards (single or married) has made 
visiting teaching (and home teaching) very frustrating for 
me. The transient nature means companionships and routes 
are frequently changing. This makes it near impossible for 
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has failed you or been truly inspirational? 
If you're not currently active in the church, 
do you still like playing a role in the visiting 
teaching program? What messages would 
you like to hear? 


me to become emotionally involved in the people I visit and 
those who visit me. But with the ladies whom I actually get 

to visit for longer than four months, I am slowly building real 
relationships. Most of the time, the visits I make and receive are 
superficial and routine at best. I understand the need to make 
sure that everyone is taken care of, but in these wards, visiting 
teaching seems almost comical instead of beneficial. 


Jane Martinelli ¢ Utah 


Something I’ve done is write out a silly questionnaire for those I 
teach and ask what their dream VT visit looks like, asking them 
what exactly they would like to get out of it. Do they like the 
monthly sit down visit? Is quarterly better? Or is a more casual 
rendezvous preferable? Then at least I know I’m not forcing 
anything on them. My problem is if I don’t feel sincere about 
visiting teaching, I don’t do it at all. If I have a partner who’s all 
about the monthly sit downs with uncomfortable chats about 
nothing, then it’s hard for me. 


I do, though, like talking about the gospel. I love it, in fact. And 
if we can all agree to have this gospel chat without it being 

so formulaic (“now, time for the message...”), then that can 

be most enriching and is probably my favorite kind of visit. I 
also like being spiritually accountable to someone. Someone 
who might ask, “So, how’s your spiritual health these days?” I 
asked a woman that once, and she said she’d never been asked 
that before and seemed taken aback, though (hopefully) in a 
pleasant way. 


Sydney Cobb ¢ Turlock, California 


Asa lifelong, born-and-raised member of the LDS church, I 
have no qualms admitting that the visiting teaching program 


has never been a factor that keeps me coming to church. If I was 
in need, I had an active family and a solid group of friends on 
which I could rely. But I’ve come to appreciate the program as 
I’ve moved away from my network of support. About a year 
ago, I got married and moved to a new city. I found myself in 
need of a friend, or at least in need of a distraction from my 
busy nights watching Grey’s Anatomy. 


My new ward, located near Salt Lake, was testing a “pilot 
program” for visiting teaching. Only the inactive and less-active 
sisters were given visiting teachers, and my sole duty was to 
mail newsletters to them. I was very surprised to find that I 
missed the knocks on the door, the hurriedly-made cookies, the 
voicemails left at 7 p.m. on the 31st. Really, all I wanted was 
somebody to sit by during church. I felt ignored, and the Relief 
Society felt palpably disconnected compared to the dozens of 
others I’ve attended. 


Visiting teaching often lacks sincerity and necessity. But in the 
off-chance that the woman to whom I am assigned is lonely or 
without a support system, I’ve decided to be there to help her. 


Dovie Peterson ¢ Provo, Utah 


I’ve really liked and struggled with visiting teaching. Even 
when it’s awesome, it’s tough for me to make a visit. So I both 
appreciate the structure and formality that compels me to visit 
each month (though I’m abysmal at that) and resent it, but once 
I get through that and go, 99.9 percent of the time it’s good. I 
also like formally having someone’s back. For example, you 
can ask me for favors or help that you wouldn’t necessarily 
ask an acquaintance. I’m down to bring a last minute meal 
when you've had a bad day, and you know it won’t be a fancy 
production but I’ve got that for you. Or if your kid is feverish, 
I can bring you my half-filled bottle of the children’s ibuprofen 
in the middle of the night and that’s not weird. We can lean on 
each other. 


Rachel e Oxnard, California 


We put a lot of pressure on the visiting teachers, but we need to 
remember that like any friendship, it’s a two way street. If we 
feel as a teachee that our teachers don’t care enough, have we 
given them enough to care about? Have we let them in? Had I 
not told those teachers what was really wrong, they could never 
have served me like they did. 


For the teachers, I would suggest thinking outside the box. 
I’ve had visiting teachers who brought me into their lives and 
didn’t just see me as an assignment but as a friend. They saw 
me as an important person every single day. And it was not 
always grand gestures. Sometimes it was just a simple text on 
a Saturday night inviting me to watch a movie with a group of 
friends. From there, I met more friends and they served me so 
much. 


As hurt as people can be about visiting teaching, I know when 
it’s customized to the individual and done so with prayer and 
inspiration, we can serve our sisters the way Christ would have 
us serve them. 


Staci ¢ Boston, Massachusetts 


The ways I have made Visiting Teaching work for me: be honest 
about needing visiting teachers I trust. | am not in a space in 
my life where I am open to “new friends” from the ward. I need 
someone assigned to me that I can be open with. Otherwise, I 
am politely making time to let someone fulfill a calling but it’s 

a strain on me. I need a friend I can call and who knows to not 
bring me an Ensign article. I also have requested to not be with 
a companion. I am a busy lady, as many of us are, and I feel if I 
have to coordinate visits and calls with the person I am visiting 
as well as another sister, I will never get there. That kind of 
inability to spontaneously make things work feels like a barrier 
to me I can’t overcome. 


I always approach a new assignment with an email that asks, 
“What do you need?” And by that I mean, do you like visits 
and you want a monthly visit? Do you prefer a check-in with 
email or a treat dropped off to know you are in my thoughts 
and prayers? Do you need a babysitter so you can go to a yoga 
class once a month? I want to be a friend, but knowing not 
everyone wants to open up to me, is there any way I can be 

of use to you?.... always try to make it organic, because when 
it is forced then it becomes a burden, which undermines the 
intention of the program. 


Terina Holmes ¢ Mililani, Hawaii 


Being a military spouse, visiting teaching can be my only 
connection to the ward, my source of information and help. 
My experiences in each ward have been so different. I had a 
companion that hated making the phone calls, but would go 
visit. Once one of the women I taught was arrested and my 
companion and I went to the preliminary hearing where they 
set bail or are released. I’ve gone to pick up Pepsi to help a 
migraine, made dinners, picked up and watched kids, etc. I 
think at its heart, it’s a great program. Unfortunately, multiple 
times and in different wards I’ve been given a visiting teaching 
route but not assigned visiting teachers, even though my 
husband was regularly absent for the military and I needed the 
support and friendship. 


The military tries to do its own version of visiting teaching. 
There is something called Soldier and Family Readiness Group 
and it’s for spouses to military members. It’s supposed to be a 
support system, especially during deployments, but it doesn’t 
function as well as the Relief Society does, which is sad. So 
many of us military families are so far away from our actual 
families. I like to create my own family, and I’ve had it a few 
times. I’m grateful for visiting teaching prompting me to get to 
know many people who I would not have otherwise met. 


HOW GE NSY St) O> 
APOSTASY MADE ME A 
BETTER MORMON  cccssco 


Lo It started with visiting teaching. I was no longer tied to the rules 

~ of visiting teaching, but I still had a conviction that every sister 

l 4 ‘'Y needs a friend. My companion was impossible to get a hold of, 
¢, but now I wondered whether I really needed to follow that rule 


so I started going by myself. I hated the dry visiting teaching 
messages so I stopped trying to use them. I also stopped 
watching the calendar to make sure I checked off a visit every 
month. I just started serving these women in whatever way I felt 
right. 


These decisions to break 

the rules were the tiniest of 
infractions. Yet, as a formerly 
stringent believer, | was initially 
hesitant to do anything against 
the set guidelines. 


It felt downright sinful to go against my upbringing like 
that. It was a bold move, but I was ready. But I never expected 
my tiny apostasies to facilitate such growth in myself and those 
I served. 


One sister I visit teach loves movies, so I would go with her to 
the movies whenever I needed a break from the kids. Win-win. 

A few months ago she told me she wanted to go to a self-defense 
class but was nervous to go by herself. I found a free class just 


2 \ 
a down the street and the two of us started going together. It was 
an empowering experience (and who knew that punching 
and kicking another sister in the ward could be so uplifting?). 
These experiences brought us far closer than a monthly 

lesson ever could. Now when we hang out, we laugh and 


joke just like we are old friends! And we are. 


fe wo The other sister enjoys a Thai buffet and 
2 5 Po z ester | oo © 

sean e epee = =e -. , : so we go whenever we get the chance. If 
Thad followed the traditional visiting 


teaching format, I probably would never 
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have learned of her free flowing, open-minded approach 

to the gospel. She feels the Spirit from the Buddhist monk 
chants she listens to as she meditates every morning. And 
she tells me that whenever someone at church speaks of 
something she disagrees with, she lets it “blow past me like 
a breeze, out the door” while only the good stuff is allowed 
to abide in her heart. Her wisdom astounds me. I crave 
more time with her, in the same way others crave more time 
with an erudite professor, or their wise old grandmother. 


I’ve developed a genuine love and friendship with both 

of these women. When I started having health problems a 
few months ago and sought comfort and guidance, I didn’t 
turn to my own visiting teachers; I turned to my two closest 
friends in the ward, my visiting teachees. And when I got 
wind that the Relief Society presidency was about to shake 
up the visiting teaching roster, I broke another unspoken 
rule: I insisted that I did not want a new companion. I 
wanted to continue to visit teach the same sisters by myself. 
This was working for us, and I wanted to keep it. It was the 
healing balm I had be looking for all those years. 


Nearly a decade ago, the still small voice whispered to me in 
a way that would surprise some Mormons. My experience 
with the temple and subsequently the Prop 8 debacle left me 
with spiritual impressions that were contrary to the beliefs 
of orthodox believers. The Church said to support DOMA, 
but the Spirit told me otherwise. The first time I went to the 
temple, every fiber of my being told me to run. Could I trust 
the Spirit? Could I trust myself? It was like picking at a scab 
until those initial sores became a festering wound. I realized 
at some point that I no longer believed. 


My testimony was gone, yet there I was, still going to 
church. Even with the doubt and pain I was experiencing, 
I couldn’t bring myself to leave the faith of my childhood, 
the faith of my foremothers, the faith of my husband and 
children. So I stay. For many nebulous and meaningful 
reasons. Because I don’t want my kids to be in a “part 
member family.” Because I don’t want my mom to cry 
herself to sleep at night. Because I am in a great ward 
who loves me for who I am, warts and all. Because I have 
nowhere better to go on Sunday mornings. And because I 
support my husband and it would make him sad if I refused 
to go. My spiritual ties may be cut, there are 


other cords binding me. 


But I couldn’t just sit there, stewing in 
my unbelief; if Mormonism was going to 
stay in my life, I had to find a purpose. 


I was committed to my Activity Days calling. There is a 
noticeable discrepancy (in budget, programming quality, 
and recognition) between this girls’ program and the one 
for Cub Scouts of the same age. I could no longer wait for 
someone else to fix the problem via revelation. As with 
visiting teaching, I was ready to break the rules. I started 
ramping up the quality of the activities. We replaced craft 
night with career night and found some pilots to teach 

us how to fly their planes — for free! A recent service 
project involved cleaning up nature trail graffiti (rather 
than learning how to babysit). I wrote a detailed letter to 
convince the bishopric to fund an awards program. This 
had the greatest impact on the girls, because then they had a 
special night to honor their accomplishments, just like their 
brothers and older sisters. 


It hasn’t all been poppies and roses, though. Recently the 
stake Primary president asked our ward to be in charge of a 
portion of Stake Activity Days camp where the girls would 
spend an hour memorizing the Articles of Faith. I suggested 
an alternative plan to explore the 11th Article of Faith in 
depth (including an exploration of other faiths and their 
similarities to Mormonism). My thought was that it would 
be far more beneficial to the girls if they truly knew and 
understood one Article of Faith, rather than memorizing 
(but not fully understanding) all thirteen. My proposal 

was met with utter rejection. Our ward was released from 
all planning for this activity. For some, the traditional way 
of doing things is simply the only way. Although it was 
frustrating to have my ideas rejected by a stake leader, 

it made me even more grateful for the open-minded 
leadership I enjoyed in my own ward. 


Even with some setbacks, I was elated at my progress. 

But then my thoughts turned toward the thousands of 
other Activity Days leaders who were also struggling 

with the same lackluster program. I decided to create 
mormonactivitydays.com (“Activity Days: Raising the Bar”) 
— a growing database of high-quality, pro-feminist ideas to 
empower and enrich the lives of girls. I bribed a feminist- 
leaning friend in my ward to do some great artwork to 
legitimize the site. From coding to insect collecting, podcasts 
with leaders, and sword fighting, these activities illustrate 
important gospel principles without boring lessons or 
superfluous crafts. 


I thought I was almost finished with this huge project. But 
then I decided to add General Conference quotes by women 
to some of the activities because I believe the wise words 

of LDS women aren’t heard enough by our girls. Female 
speakers have been few and far between, so it meant sifting 
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through pages and pages of male quotes to find 
the female who spoke on a similar topic. 


This led me to another project. I never imagined 
that my painful crisis of faith would lead me 

to discover as much joy and inspiration as I 

have found in creating “General Conference 
Sisters” (gcsisters. wordpress.com) -- a website 
that organizes quotes from/about women from 
General Conference. In the process I stumbled 
upon another Mormon feminist who was equally 
devoted to this cause, and we worked together 

to gather every quote from every female speaker 
and arranged them in the fashion of a topical 
guide. This site is invaluable to any Mormon 
teacher or speaker who wants to infuse lessons or 
talks with the wisdom of women. We continue to 
update it with each Conference session. Now I do 
more searching and pondering over the Women’s 
Conference talks than I ever did before. Even 

an unbeliever like myself can find beauty and 
comfort in the words of these wise female leaders. 


In this last conference, Sister Bonnie Oscarson 
said, “We all need to seek to have our hearts and 
very natures changed so that we no longer have 
a desire to follow the ways of the world, but to 
please God.” In my journey through a valley of 
shadows and doubt, my heart and nature have 
been changed. For me, the “ways of the world” 
were the cultural norms of Mormonism. I had 
mistaken the rules and traditions of my faith 
for Gospel, and it had been holding me back for 
decades. The pain of losing my testimony has 


been replaced with the joy of finally feeling like 


I’m making a difference in my church community. 
Rules and traditions no longer tie me down. I 
never anticipated the happiness I would feel 
when I stopped waiting for someone else to tell 
me just the right way to serve and love. I still hurt 
when a family member pushes a little too hard, 

or when the still small voice that speaks to me 
whispers contrary to a new Church policy. But I 
try to transform that pain by turning anger into 
action. I can see that it took a crisis of faith for me 
to magnify my callings. I just might be a better 
Mormon, now that I’m an unfaithful one. 


Lauren does inflatable planetarium shows in Tucson, 
Arizona (though her heart is still from Delaware), and is a 
restless mother of four children 


EXPONENT I! 


Watering your flowers today 
at the cemetery 


it was so quiet. 
We decided to walk. 


The kids picked up 
cherry tree blossoms 
to leave on graves 


in the old section. 
We read headstones of those 
dead one hundred years. 


We were there 
on the path, 


strangely together -- 
the boys running ahead, 
you and dad in the ground. 


And me walking 
somewhere in between. 


WOMEN IN THE LDS CHURCH: 


ARO exe OF fit 


KATHRYN LOOSLI PRITCHETT 


COURSE OVERVIEW 


When I tell people that my husband and I just taught a 
Sunday School course on Women in the Church, they 
usually look at me as though I'd said I’ve discovered the lost 
116 pages of the Book of Mormon. 


“How’d you do that!?” they ask. Often followed by, “Aren’t 
you going to get in trouble?” as though we’d somehow held 
our ward hostage for two months and forced them to talk 
about Scary Girl Stuff. When I tell them that the course was 
requested by our bishop and ward council and was based 
on a course we taught at the local LDS Institute, they shrug 
their shoulders and say “Well, you live in the Bay Area. That 
could never happen here in Utah/ Idaho /Texas/ anywhere 
but California.” 


I tell them not to be so sure about that. I talk about how the 
course was very well-attended and had extremely positive 
reviews. That it engaged members of different genders, 
ages, and faith perspectives. That people came from outside 
the ward boundaries to attend. I share that both times we 
taught the course there was a demonstrable hunger to hear 
more women’s stories, women’s histories, and women’s 
concerns. And if they’ re interested in attending or teaching 
something similar, I give them specifics about how the 
Sunday School class came to be, so that it might happen in 
their wards as well. 


A little history. My husband, M_J., has taught an evening 
class for graduate students and working singles at the U.C. 
Berkeley Institute of Religion for the past seven years. Just 
before the winter 2016 semester began he was asked by the 
Institute director to teach a course on a topic that an LDSSA 
survey had determined was of most interest to its members: 
Women in the Church. 


M.]J. agreed, but only if I would teach with him. I said 
I would and the Institute director approved our team- 
teaching. Once we had official approval, we turned to each 
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other and said, “Now what?” Class was starting in a week 
and we had 14 weeks beyond that to fill, but there was no 
CES manual for a course on Women in the Church. So we 
started by listing possible lesson topics based on with what 
we knew or what we wanted to know more about. That 
list included prominent women in LDS history, polygamy, 
Mother in Heaven, Eve, women’s auxiliaries, women and 
the priesthood and LDS women’s contributions outside the 
home. We took our list to the first class and brainstormed 
with the Institute students to see what they were interested 
in talking about — after all, they’d requested the course — 
and incorporated their suggestions into our course outline. 


COURSE OUTLINE 


1. Introduction/Brainstorming “What Should a Class on 
Mormon Women Include?” 


2. How Mormons View Eve and Mary 

3. Founding Women - Lucy Mack Smith and Emma Smith 

4. Women and Gifts of the Spirit 

5. Pioneer Women - Eliza R. Snow and Zina D.H. Young 

6. The Suffrage Movement - Emmeline B. Wells 

7. Women’s Auxiliaries - Relief Society, Young Women, and 
Primary 

8. Plural Marriage - Ellis Reynolds Shipp and Annie Clark 
Tanner 

9. Mother in Heaven (with stake member Carol Lynn Pearson 
as guest speaker) 

10. Women in Transition - Amy Brown Lyman and Belle 
Stafford 


11. Mormon Women and Second Wave Feminism - Barbara B. 
Smith and Lived Experience (Talk to your mothers or share 
your own experience about the ERA) 

12. Modern Models - Chieko Okazaki and Sheri Dew 

13. Mormon Women at Work 

14. Viral Voices - Mormon Women on the Web (a panel 
discussion with women in our area who have a presence 
online and openly identify as Mormon Women — originally 
titled “From Zelophehad’s Daughters to Mormon Mommy 
Bloggers”) 

15. Final Thoughts/Going Forward 
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Each week we distributed (by email) readings from a variety 
of sources. We tried to achieve a good balance of lecture and 
discussion with both of us teaching each week, alternating 
the order in which we spoke so that it was clear that 

neither of us was the main teacher. As with most teaching 
assignments we felt that we learned as much or more than 


those we taught. 


One of the major lessons we learned is that very few 
members (even graduate students at Berkeley) are familiar 
with LDS women’s history or LDS teachings about Eve, 
Mary, and Mother in Heaven. We think this is primarily 
because little attention is given to women in our current 
curriculum. Not that church-sanctioned materials about 
women aren’ t available or that faith-promoting lessons on 
these topics couldn’t be taught, but teachers have to seek 
out the information on their own and incorporate it into 
existing lessons. Yet given the LDSSA members’ initial 
request for a course on women and the high attendance at 
both our Institute class and subsequent Sunday School class, 
we think that many church members would like to study 
and discuss this material. 


EXPONENT II 


We hope that the current church curriculum will soon be 


modified to include more women-centric topics, but in the 
meantime a course similar to ours could be taught using the 
existing lesson schedule. This could be done over the course 
of several years (!) during fifth Sunday combined third 
hours or over a year on the first Sundays of each month 
during the time designated for Relief Society and Priesthood 
presidency messages. Alternatively, the course could be 
held, as ours was, over 8-12 weeks as a Sunday School class 
(much like marriage or family history courses held in many 
wards). We think this is preferable since it provides better 


continuity. 


Another argument for holding this as a Sunday School 
class is that a mixed-gender perspective on these topics 

can be quite meaningful. In our class, men heard women 
speak up much more than they usually do in Sunday 
School. And women heard how men looked at women- 
centric topics differently from them. For example, the week 
we talked about Relief Society in the Institute course, the 
young women expressed frustration about meeting with 
the older women and pointed out that Priesthood meetings 


are separated into two age groups. Then a male student 
shared his positive feelings toward his home ward Relief 
Society because they’d helped his mother and family 
through a divorce. When we discussed Mother in Heaven 
in our home ward, women talked about wanting a role 
model and friend. The men were mostly silent, but then 
one offered how important the idea of a Heavenly Mother 
had been to him when he joined the church because he 
had been adopted as a baby. He shared that he’d always 
found the concept of a Heavenly Mother comforting 
when processing the loss of his birth mother. 


We also found that it was helpful to have both a woman 
and a man teach this course since we brought different 
perspectives to the subject matter and it encouraged class 
participation by both men and women. Frankly, it also 
helped that we are long time, active members of our ward 
which gave us some credibility in discussing sometimes 


challenging topics with a diverse group of ward members. 


To help you who may be interested in developing and 
proposing a similar course in your own ward, we’ve 
created a site where you can access our course outlines, 
lesson plans and suggested readings called Women in the 
LDS Church: A Course of Study (https: / /sites.google. 
com/ site /womenintheldschurch). Since you may also 
be limited in the number of weeks allotted for a Sunday 
School course (we had eight weeks and an evening 
fireside) you may choose to combine related topics such 
as Eve, Mary AND Mother in Heaven or Modern Models 
AND Women at Work. 


Below you'll find our lesson plan for “Gifts of the Spirit 
AND Pioneer Women -— Eliza R. Snow and Zina D. H. 
Young.” Note that these combined lessons are packed 
with information, so to leave time for discussion (which is 
essential), it helps to be well-versed in the material so you 
can summarize it effectively and work details not covered 
in the lecture portion into short follow-up comments 
during the discussion. 


LESSON PLAN 


Gifts of the Spirit + Pioneer Women - Eliza R. 
Snow and Zina D. H. Young 


Teacher 1 
Intro: Women of the Early LDS Church sought out and 
were strengthened by “Gifts of the Spirit.” 


Briefly introduce Eliza R. Snow and Zina D.H. Young 
as the 2nd and 3rd Relief Society presidents as well as 
“the head and the heart” of the early female leadership. 
Include the spiritual manifestations both women 

had when they were converted and talk about how 
they practiced the gifts of the spirit (D&C 45:19-26) 

— particularly the gift of tongues and gift of healing 
(Daughters of Light). 
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Share descriptions of women practicing the gift of tongues 
in the early church (4 Zinas). 


Teacher 2 

Talk about the Gospel Topics Essay (Ids.org) “Joseph 
Smith’s Teachings About Priesthood, Temple and 
Women.” Emphasize that through the priesthood Joseph: 


1. Organized / elevated the Relief Society which “defined 
and authorized a major aspect of women’s ministry,” 
using words like ordain and keys. 


2. Set up the temple where both men and women could 
receive and administer priesthood ordinances. 


3. Endorsed women giving healing blessings. 


Share quotes from Joseph Smith and Brigham Young 
encouraging women to give healing blessings. Explain 
that this practice diminished over time as the church 
moved into the modern age and was effectively ended in 
1946 when Joseph Fielding Smith strongly encouraged 
members to call on the Elders for healing blessings. 
(“Female Ritual Healing in Mormonism,” Stapley/ 
Wright) 


Read an example of one of these healing blessings. 
(“A Gift Given, A Gift Taken: Washing, Anointing and 
Blessing the Sick,” Newell.) 


Discussion Questions 
1. Are there women in your family history who were 
called as healers who might have given blessings? 


2. If this practice was reinstated, would there be certain 
women you would look to as healers? Or would every 
righteous woman be a healer? In other words, does 
everyone receive every gift of the spirit? 


3. For the women in the room, if you were asked to give a 
healing blessing, how would you feel? What would you 
say in a blessing? For the men, how would you feel about 
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having a woman give you a blessing? How do you prepare to 
give a healing blessing? 


4. Why do you think we don’t practice the gift of tongues 
and the gift of interpretation of tongues the way our pioneer 
foremothers did? 


5. Have you heard of women exercising other gifts of the spirit 
in the modern age? 


Conclusion 

Share Lavina Fielding Anderson’s comments about nineteenth 
century saints hungering for spiritual gifts and manifestations 
and their willingness to pray directly for them, then ask if, as 
she suggests, we have circumscribed our limits too narrowly. 
“Our birthright is joy not weariness, courage not caution, and 
faith not fear. By covenant and consecration, may we claim it.” 
(Exponent II, Fall 2014/ Winter 2015) 


Class Readings 
“Joseph Smith’s Teachings about Priesthood, Temple and 
Women,” Gospel Topics Essays. Available online. 


“Gifts of the Spirit,” Robert D. Hale. Available online. 


“A Gift Given, A Gift Taken: Washing, Anointing and Blessing 
the Sick,” Linda K. Newell, Sunstone Magazine. Available 
online. 


“Female Ritual Healing in Mormonism,” Jonathan Stapley 
and Kristine Wright Social Science Research Network. Available 
online. 


“Meet Eliza R. Snow,” Podcast interview with BYU professor 
Karen Lynn Davidson, co-author Eliza: The Life and Faith of 
Eliza R. Snow, (Deseret Book, 2015). Available online. 


Eliza R. Snow- Ids.org bio. Available online. 


“Eliza R. Snow - First Lady of the Pioneers” Jaynann Morgan 
Payne. Available online. 


Zina D.H. Young - Ids.org bio. Available online. 


Selected excerpts from Daughters of Light, Carol Lynn Pearson 
(Bookcraft, 1974) and 4 Zinas, Martha Sonntag Bradley and 
Mary Brown Firmage Woodward (Signature Books, 2000) 


Kathryn is a writer living in Oakland, California. A journalist for many 
years, she is currently working on a novel inspired by her 19th century 
polygamous ancestors. She teaches Relief Society in the Oakland 1st 
Ward. 


EXPONENT II 


MANDALA 


MARY FARNSWORTH SMITH 


truth vibrates in all 
philosophies (harmony) 


echoing in every 
curve (compassion) 


a tremor nudging 
continents (honesty) 


sending ripples across 
the seas (balance) 


we are all 

pilgrims, 

making labyrinthine 
circuits, 

searching 

in dizzying 

circles, 


but, from the 
grand sphere that 
houses us 

to the humble coil 
housed within us 
there is only one -- 


there is only 
wholeness. 


Mary is a mother, a childbirth educator, is searching for life's 
purpose, and has a serious case of wanderlust. 


“A Mother’s Care” by Elizabeth Sanchez 


WALLS 


RACHEL RUECKERT 


I'll always remember 

the Sunday when I first 
gathered the courage to 
pray to Heavenly Mother 

in a Sacrament Meeting 
benediction. I’d done it 
privately for years, but I was 
tired of the ever-growing 
chasm between my private 
and public spiritual self that 
threatened to rip me apart. 
My gut turned and my whole 
body shook as I walked to 
the podium, but I followed 
through and began the 

short prayer with “Our dear 
Heavenly Parents.” 


I was happy with my 
decision and heard nothing 
but supportive comments 
until the next Sunday when 
my bishop pulled me aside. 


“As I’m sure you can 
appreciate, the prayer you 
said last week was not 
conventional.” 


“Yes.” My stomach dropped. 
He was a kind, open-minded 
man I'd met with several 
times. 


“T printed off this talk from 
the November 1991 Ensign for 
you by President Hinckley, 
which discusses why we 
don’t pray to Heavenly 
Mother.” 
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I took the talk into an empty Sunday School room with 
walls lined with prickly carpet. I closed the door and 
began to read: 


“Logic and reason would certainly suggest that if we 
have a Father in Heaven, we have a Mother in Heaven. 
That doctrine rests well with me. However, in light of 
the instruction we have received from the Lord Himself, 
I regard it as inappropriate for anyone in Church to 
pray to our Mother in Heaven...I have looked in vain 
for any instance where any President of the Church, 
from Joseph Smith to Ezra Taft Benson, has offered a 
prayer to ‘our Mother in Heaven.’ I suppose those who 
use this expression and who try to further its use are 
well-meaning, but they are misguided.” 


My grip tightened on the paper. 


KKK 


A few years earlier, during my last semester at BYU, my 
roommates tried to wake me up for church. I pretended 
to sleep through my alarm and urged them to go 
without me. When I heard the front door close, I went to 
the living room and curled up on the couch with a copy 
of Terry Tempest Williams’ Refuge which I'd checked 
out from the library at the recommendation of my thesis 
advisor. 


It was the first morning to myself since my successful 
thesis defense and the life-altering phone call I’d 
received hours after. My mother was in the hospital. 
Yes, some people saw the breakdown coming. Yes, 
everyone knew there was always something “off” 
about her all along. Yes, she would stay the week in 
the psychiatric ward. Yes, I should come visit her even 
though we hadn't had a real relationship since she’d 
kicked me out of the house when I was 15. 


I swallowed my resentments and caught a bus to 

the hospital in Ogden. I spent the hours in transit 
attempting to recast my mom as a victim of a mental 
disorder and not the villain of my teenage narrative. I 
tried to practice empathy for the woman who'd spread 
nasty lies to the gossipy Mormon neighborhood about 
me doing drugs, sneaking out, and sleeping with 
random boys. I tried to believe an untreated delusion 
disorder was the reason she'd failed to invite me to 
Thanksgiving and why she told me I had a darkness 
about me like my dad when he left the family. Was this 


the real reason why I felt I could never go home again, 
or why I collected A’s, scholarships, and accolades, just 
in case she ever decided to call? I willed sympathy, but 
the history and pain felt hard to unravel. 


My mom looked so small in the sterile white hospital 
room. Her face flooded with humiliation when I 
entered. She’d cut off half her hair during a delusion 
episode, believing a terrorist was hunting her. Dark 
circles sagged under eyes, which still looked like mine. 
She smiled and nodded nervously when my siblings 
and I asked yes or no questions, but she refused to 
speak about the incident. Her therapist told me she is 
unaware of her condition and will likely never accept it. 
“Her diagnosis is rare,” the doctor said. “And no known 
medications have proven to be successful.” 


I blinked and pushed away the memory. The apartment 
was quiet. I opened the copy of Refuge where Id left off. 


“In Mormon theology, the Holy Trinity is comprised 

of God the Father, Jesus Christ the Son, and the 

Holy Ghost. We call this the Godhead. Where is the 
Motherbody?...We are far too conciliatory. If we as 
Mormon women believe in God the Father and in his 
son, Jesus Christ, it is only logical that a Mother-in- 
Heaven balances the sacred triangle. I believe the Holy 
Ghost is female, although she has remained hidden, 
invisible, deprived of a body, she is the spirit that seeps 
into our hearts and directs us to the well. The ‘still, 
small voice’ I was taught to listen to as a child was ‘the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.’ Today I choose to recognize this 
presence as holy intuition, the gift of the Mother.” 


I considered the idea, which was always brushed off 

as “off limits” or “too sacred” whenever the topic 

was hinted at in church. Perhaps the unconventional 
thinking itself was what felt unwelcomed. I absently 
stood up and went to the window. It was a cloudless 
morning. Dew clung to the blades of grass. The nearby 
tree was beginning to sprout leaves. 


I looked back down at the book and continued reading 


“My prayers no longer bear the ‘proper’ masculine 
salutation. I include both Father and Mother in Heaven. 
If we could introduce the Motherbody as a spiritual 
counterpoint to the Godhead, perhaps our inspiration 
and devotion would no longer be directed to the stars, 


but our worship could return to the Earth... My 
physical mother is gone. My spiritual mother 
remains. I am a woman rewriting my genealogy.” 


I placed the book down on the couch and stared 
in silence at the tree swaying in the breeze. 
Purple clover flowers were growing in scattered 
patches. I closed my eyes. 


Was it possible? Could I rewrite my own genealogy 
and change my story? Could there be a divine mother 
to make up for what my mother could not give me? A 
Heavenly Mother who could help give me the strength 
to forgive my earthly mother? 


I opened my eyes. 


“Heavenly Mother?” I said, no louder than a 
whisper. 


No introduction seemed necessary. The effect 
was swift and immediate. The corners of my 
vision went first. The flowers and tree blurred. I 
smiled, my whole chest filling with warmth and 
the possibility of perfect maternal love. I bowed 
my head and pressed my forehead to the glass. 


As I sat in the upstairs room at church I re-read 
the talk by President Hinckley for good measure. 
It was, after all, by a man I admired, given to me 
by another man I admired. 


President Hinckley closed the talk saying, “I 
hope therefore, my dear young friend, that 
you will not worry over these matters. I hope, 
rather, that you will go forward, living a life 
of righteousness, seeking to know the will of 
the Lord and following it...and praying in 
righteousness to the Father of us all.” 


When I looked up, I felt hollow and unsettled. 
And where there should have been a window, 
there was only a wall. 


Rachel is a writer and curriculum director living in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Her favorite things are 
people, books, cheese, and travel. 


BAPTISM & 
BOOMERANGS 


WRITTEN BY SHERRIE L.M. GAVIN 
ILLUSTRATED BY TATIANA LAWTON 
REVIEWED BY LISA HADLEY 


I remember the anxiety I felt when I was about to be 
baptized. I worried about my feet popping up out of the 
water and having to do it over again. I worried about 
the choreography of 
plugging my nose while 
simultaneously being 
dunked. I worried about 
losing my footing and 
falling into the water 
prematurely. I worried 


about all of the people 
watching me. Most of all, I 
worried about not being able to maintain my perfect streak 
after baptism. Baptism was a clean slate, and I was not 
going to do anything to muddy that slate! 


Amara, the protagonist in Sherrie Gavin’s picture book 
Baptisms and Boomerangs, is similarly worried about her 
upcoming baptism. She worries that she’ll feel different. 
That she'll be different. Through the analogy of a 
boomerang, Amara’s granddad teaches her about baptism. 

I like that the focus of this book is not on baptism as a one- 
time event, but on the inevitability of making mistakes and 
learning from them. Granddad says, “If you throw the ‘rang 
and it drops, pick it up, think about how to do better, and 
try again.” 


I like that Gavin always uses the inclusive “Heavenly 
Parents” instead of focusing on God the Father like so 
many other church materials. The setting of this story is 
also atypical. It takes place in Australia and has a distinctly 
Aussie twist, from the jar of Vegemite on the kitchen table 
to the aboriginal designs on the pages. It reflects a global 
church with a diverse membership. 


I did mar my perfect slate after my baptism, of course. The 
very same day I said something mean to my brother and 

a few days after that, I took the name of the Lord in vain, 
much to the horror of my mother. I was heartbroken. I 
thought that my baptism was null and void. As an overly 
anxious child, I could have done with a little less pressure 
and a little more reassurance. If Gavin’s book had been 
around back then, I think it would have helped ease that 
pressure. But, for the life of me, I still can’t figure out how to 


throw a boomerang. 
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THE ROLES 


OF WOMEN 


This installment of Exponent Generations explores commentary on women’s roles throughout the history 
of the Church. In the first piece, Lucy M. Hewlings writes a woman's view of women’s roles and potential. 
Inthe second piece, Jan Tyler reviews the book Woman, which was written entirely by male Church 
leaders to articulate their views of women’s roles and “issues.’ Finally, Heather Moore-Farley describes an 
experience in which she actively worked with her male leaders to bridge the gap between their views of 
the appropriate role of women to find solutions when she felt constrained by Church policies. 


The Woman's Exponent 
Vol. 7, No. 17 
February 1, 1879 


SOMETHING ABOUT 


LEARNED WOMEN 
By Lucy M. Hewlings 


The question has been asked, “Was 
there ever a time when there were no 
learned women?” To this query we 
reply, No! never since the creation 

of Eve, our first mother, down to the 
present, when the cause of women’s 
social and political rights has become 
a distinct national question; we admit 
there has been an unusual intellectual 
activity for the last twenty years, both 
in Europe and America, and that there 
has been advancement and progress in 
this respect within the last decade, but 
we are apt to felicitate ourselves, and 
perhaps are too indiscriminate on the 
progress achieved in female education. 


There never was a time, let me repeat, 
when there was not highly educated 
women, according to the standard of 
their age. Isis and Minerva show the 
value set upon feminine intellect by 
the ancients. Recall the noble tribute 
of Pluto to the genius of women in his 
Banquet; also the long line of learned 
and accomplished English women, 
from Lady Jane Grey to Elizabeth 
Barrett. Among that wonderful 
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people, the Spanish Arabs, there were 
women who were public lecturers, 
secretaries of kings. While Christian 
Europe was sunk in darkness, Ayesha, 
daughter of Ahmed ben Mohamed 
ben Kadin of Cordova, was considered 
the most learned woman of her age 
(the Tenth century); she excelled in 
mathematics, medicine, poetry, and 
other sciences[...] 


These are merely a few specimens 
given out of thousands. There always 
have been strong-minded, energetic, 
brilliant women, but in order to 
succeed there must be an incentive to 
action, and all acquired faculties are to 
be brought to bear upon some definite 
end[...] An immortal soul needs for 
its sustenance something more than 
visiting, novel reading, crocheting, 
making pretty little things to adorn 
person or parlor. This is not sufficient- 
neither is that other incentive so often 
held forth to young women, viz., “To 
be the mother of some great man like 
a Washington or a Marshall.” Some 
critic, after speaking very cordially 

of Mrs. Mill’s able article, “The 
Enfranchisement of Women,” in the 
Westminster Review, said that it was 
to be hoped, however, the mother of 

J. S. Mill would always regard it as 
her chief honor to have reared her 
distinguished son. But why is it not 

as much honor to be a useful woman 
as to be a useful man? Must this be 


the great ultimatum of woman’s life 
here-to be spoken of after a generation 
or two, or more, as the mother of the 
learned renowned, famous James, 
Charles, or John So and so? We believe 
most women prefer to take the honor 
as they go along; not that any woman 
would object to being the mother of a 
good son or daughter—we consider it 
an honor to have either. 


The father may be as important in the 
rearing of the child as the mother, yet 
it is not considered the whole duty of 
man to be a good father. Many men 
who have been good fathers have also 
attended to the arduous duties and 
were, in fact, many of them, guardians 
of American liberty. And has woman 
only one-half a mission? Is not each 
individual, male or female, an unit 
before God? Has woman equally 

with man an individual body to be 
protected, and an individual soul to 
save? Must she not see, feel, know, 
speak, think, act for herself and not 
through another? Is not the same 
grand universe, with all its wonders 
and mystery, spread out before her 
for study and research? Are not the 
same deep thirstings for knowledge 
within her soul? Has she not the same 
solemn and profound problems to 
solve that man has? And can she not 
attain to as great a scientific or literary 
eminence as her brother man? Is she 
not a mental, moral, spiritual being, 


and as such, accountable to her 
Creator, who has placed her here 
by the side of man under the 
same obligations to develop and 
unfold her God-given powers? 
It is arrogant and audacious 
presumption for man to attempt 
to decide the sphere of woman, 
especially in an age that can 
number its thousands of noble, 
intellectual, earnest workers for 
the right, each one of which has 
mind enough to set up half a 
dozen like many who disparage 
womart’s capacity. 


Woman asks the same intellectual 
and political advantages that are 
granted to man. All women have 
the natural right to labor, suffer 
and endure-no one attempts to 
deny this: but she asks the same 
encouragement to give energy to 
industrial enterprise. 


There are brave, noble, true- 

hearted men who have and ever 
will use their voice, influence and vote 
for any measure necessary to give 
woman her true position, to enable 
and secure her from being a prey 

to those who have no law in their 
habits and propensities. Talleyrand 
said, “To see one half of the human 
race excluded by the other half from 
all participation in government is 

a political phenomenon, which on 
abstract principles it is impossible 

to explain.” “The principle of an 
aristocracy is admitted,” says 
Tocqueville, “the moment we reject 
and absolutely universal suffrage.” 
The protest of women is not against 
a special abuse, but against a whole 
system of injustice. “Once [we] 
recognize the political equality of the 
sexes,” says one, “all the questions 
of legal, social, educational and 
professional equality will soon settle 
themselves.” 
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ONE WOMAN’S VIEW 


OF WOMAN 
By Jan L. Tyler 


“The American male can’t always 
understand the problems of women 
but he is raised to believe he must 
have the answers.” —Dr. Helen 
DeRosis, psychiatrist 


The book Woman begins with a 
foreword by Barbara Smith, Relief 
Society general president. It is the only 
contribution by a woman among the 
sermonettes of 15 men. 


In the forward, President Smith 
indicates that some of the letters 
crossing her desk are “cries for help 
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from individual sisters who do not 
understand clearly what the Lord 
expects.” Although the stated purpose 
of the book is to clear up the confusion 
that exists today regarding the “role of 
women,” it is in fact a documentation 
of that confusion, replete with 

double messages, contradictions 

and conflicting, even competing, 
expectations. 


Though the book sets out to consider 
the concerns of women “in light of 
Gospel principles,” some principles 
are emphasized at the expense, or 

to the exclusion, of other principles. 
The implication is that if a woman 
isn’t emphasizing the principle or 
“role” undergoing current popularity 
and focus, she may be viewed with 
suspicion. The issue appears not to 
be “what is good for an individual 
woman,” but rather what picture 
some members of the Church wish to 
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present to the world regarding the role 
of the model Mormon woman. 


The author of the foreword is grateful 
for the “dignity and recognition” the 
book offers “to the divine occupation 
of motherhood,” though the divine 
representative of that, our Heavenly 
Mother, is all but absent from the 
pages of this publication. Actually, 

the chapter by Elder Maxwell is the 
only one that refers to a Heavenly 
Mother, and this is done in the form of 
a question. The “dignity” and divinity 
of motherhood would be more 
believable if it transcended this mortal 
sphere. 


The timing of the 

book's appearance Is 
arecognition that the 
spirit that stirs among 
the women of the world 
has also raised some very 
sincere and poignant 
concerns among 
Mormon women. 


The least helpful aspect of the book is 
that these grave concerns of women 
have been identified, defined, and 
prescribed solutions by men without 
leaving the way open for dialogue. 
Granted, this is done out of a genuine 
love for the women who have touched 
their lives. “There are many important 
women in the life of every person born 
to this mortal existence...the kind of 
home into which I was born...the kind 
of home my wife has made” (Kimball). 
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By this method of generalization, 
however, women’s concerns have 
been treated like an epidemic that 

can be cured with a massive dose 

of platitudes that grow out of an 
androcentric view of the world, well- 
meaning as it may be. These views and 
values are often culture-bound rather 
than grounded in liberating eternal 
perspectives. 


Injunctions appear throughout the 
book woven among a multitude of 
functions women can fulfill: teacher, 
mother, server, helper, and so on, 
pointing out a maze of competing 
expectations. Behind the functions, 
women are seen as a homogeneous 
class. As long as women are thought of 
as a category, the real issues will never 
be dealt with, nor will the broad, very 
real differences between women be 
dealt with in any meaningful fashion. 


One wonders by what twist of logic 
God would put the running of His 
Church and the revealing of His word 
in the hands of those most inferior in 
manner, virtue, and the spirit-men: 
“The conventional wisdom of the 
day would have you be equal with 
men. We say, we would not have you 
descend to that level” (Benson). That 
is a contradiction to the admonition 
that in marriage wife and husband 
should be equally yoked for the best 
assurance of success within that 
relationship (Kimball). It also gives 
pause to the thought that women 
complement the nature of men 
(Benson)—a holdover from Eastern 
philosophy. In reality, two half- 
finished people do not make for a 
whole relationship. 


The reader of Woman cannot doubt 
the love of these men for the women 
in the Church. But love is not enough. 
The Church has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to encourage 
people to listen to each other. Another 
value pressed throughout lesson 
manuals and talks is the importance 
of the one. Love is not enough until 
humble listening and real valuing of 
individuals is also present. Until that 
fairer hearing, the book Woman and 
others like it are a paltry offering to 
the Daughters of God, who deserve 
better. 


The Exponent Blog 
April 5, 2013 


BRING THEM UNTO 


THE ELDERS 
By Heather Moore-Farley 


When I found out I was pregnant with 
my new daughter, Linda, I was in 
shock. I wasn’t planning on becoming 
pregnant so soon, and I spent the first 
trimester in a depression that allowed 
me to only play video games. 


Labor was hard and it’s difficult to 
bond with a newborn: they don’t 
smile; they don’t do much of anything. 
You can’t tell if they actually like you, 
even a little bit. When I was three 
weeks postpartum, my husband took 
our two oldest to Disneyland for a 
weekend so that I could get a break 
from having three kids underfoot. 
However, having a single colicky baby 
without a partner to pass her off to 
when you're tired is difficult, too. 


When my husband came home 
from the Disneyland trip I told him, 
“T want to hold her for her baby 
blessing. I want to make up for not 
being happy about the pregnancy. 
It'd be like a public apology to her, a 
reconciliation.” 


The culture around baby 
blessings is such that if 
you have the blessing at 
home, the family has a lot 
more freedom in how it is 
done; however, if you do 
it in achurch, there are 
more restrictions. | was 
split: | wanted to have 
the freedom of a home 
blessing but wanted to 
share it with our whole 
ward. 


In the weeks leading up to the 
blessing, I considered whether or not 
I wanted to get permission to hold my 
daughter for the blessing or if I should 
just go up and do it. On the one hand, 
it seemed ridiculous to ask a man, not 
related to me at all, if I could hold my 
own child. Nonsensical! But on the 
other hand, I didn’t want to spring 
something out of the ordinary on the 
bishop the day of the event. He’s a 
good guy — it’d just be nice to give 
him a heads-up. 


So I did go to the bishop. I caught 
him in the hallway and told him that 
my husband and I would like me to 
hold our daughter and that I know 


women who have done it and that 
there’s nothing discouraging it in the 
Church Handbook. He told me that he 
understood why I'd like to do that and 
would look into it and get back to me. 


Our stake has a history of trying 

new things or doing things a little 
differently from time to time, so I 

felt sure that my request would be 
granted. A few days before the date 
of her blessing, I got a call from our 
bishop. He had discussed it with the 
stake president, and they felt that per 
D&C 20:70, I couldn’t be included. He 
did say that we were authorized to do 
the blessing however we wanted to at 
home. 


I spent the next 24 hours imagining 
different scenarios: doing it at church 
or doing it at home with the two of 

us holding her with or without our 
family there. I also wondered if maybe 
I could try again. I wasn’t convinced 
that D&C 20 meant my exclusion. 
Should I ask again, with only a couple 
of days left before the blessing? I 
decided to email the bishop, and then 
I waited. 


The night before the blessing, I got a 
call from the bishop. He reiterated that 
he and the stake president didn’t feel 
there was much leeway in the blessing 
in a church setting, but had an idea 
sparked by my desire to include the 
ward: what if I went up and sat on the 
first row for the blessing and when it 
was finished, did the Rafiki-Lion-King 
hold for the ward? My husband and I 
could do it together, or I could do it by 
myself. 


It wasn’t what I wanted by a long shot, 
but it was such a creative solution 

that I agreed to it. I knew the bishop 
was trying and felt constrained in his 
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position. He also added that since we 


were having a musical testimony-like 
meeting, it would be nice if I wanted 
to share a hymn for Linda. 


That night, my husband and I had a 
small blessing between the two of us. 
Then on Sunday, we had the public 
blessing. For the first time for a church 
event, we had a small crowd with us, 
and we squished into two long pews. 
As arranged, I brought Linda up to 
the front and sat on the front row. Her 
blessing was a combination of what 
we had both hoped for her the night 
before. And when it was finished, I 
stood up and presented Linda, Rafiki- 
style. I could feel myself grinning — it 
was so much fun to be there and a part 
of it. I also did go up and talk a little 
about a hymn for Linda. 


I share this for a couple of reasons: 
first, I think it’s good to learn about 
how different people address gender 
issues in the Church and the back- 
and-forth between me and the bishop 
is an interesting case study. Second, 
for women who might want a bigger 
part in a baby blessing but might be 
shy about bringing something up, 
the Rafiki-presentation would be 

an option that you wouldn’t even 
need to ask ward leadership about. 
Additionally, I wanted to give my 
bishop credit for an original idea 
that I hadn't heard discussed in 
conversations about baby blessings. 
It’s not what I wanted, and I’m 
disappointed in that but props for 


creativity. 
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PART 1 


In northern Alabama there is a cave in the woods. I hiked 
there last summer with two of my friends. No one else was 
on the trail that day, and it looked as if no one else had even 
been there recently. There were no fresh footprints, no signs 
of other hikers. Large spider webs stretched across our path, 
blocking the way, and I imagine we looked like some sort 

of strange woodland priests, casting spells, waving large 
forked sticks in front of our faces to catch them. 


The temperature dropped at least 15 degrees as soon as 

we began our descent into the cave. This cool blast of air 
felt welcome in the muggy Alabama heat. Once inside, we 
found that the cave was not all that large. It could easily 

be explored in a single afternoon. Near the back, a tiny 
waterfall mysteriously sprang from the cave wall and 
created an underground stream. Far on the other side, a 
larger waterfall dropped into the cave through a gaping 
hole. At the right time of day, this same hole admits into the 
darkened cave a perfect column of majestic sunlight. We had 
timed our hike just right. Light poured into the cave from 
above. It looked surreal, like something from a painting or a 
heavenly vision, white rays illuminating a pedestal of rock. 
My immediate, burning impulse was to go to the light, to 
stand in it, to become part of the painting, part of the vision, 
like some sort of bizarre religious role-play. 


Sensing that this was something best experienced alone, 

we did not go together but took turns climbing over to the 
outcropping of rock and standing alone in that pillar of 
light. When my turn came, I scrambled up the slippery rock 
face and stood right in the center. I felt the rays of sunlight 
beating down on me. I threw my head back, lifted my arms 
heavenward, and basked. 


A thousand verses of scripture raced through my mind, a 
thousand hymns. 
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I settled, finally, on a single image, a single story. It was 

a story I first heard as a young child and, more recently, 

that I had told and retold countless times as a Mormon 
missionary. It was the foundational story of my religion, and 
it started with a 14 -year-old boy kneeling in the woods to 


pray. 
He was a peasant boy, with little formal education. 

I was a 24-year-old woman, a recent college graduate. 
He knelt in a grove of trees. 

I stood in a cave. 


Still, I thought it must have felt something like this, Joseph’s 
vision. The words came back to me, they filled my mind: 


Pillar of light. 
Brightness and glory. 


PART 2 


I live in a Motherless house 

A broken home. 

How it happened I cannot learn. 

When I had words enough to ask 

“Where is my Mother?” 

No one seemed to know 

And no one thought it strange 

That no one else knew either. 

-“A Motherless House” by Carol Lynn Pearson 


Carol Lynn Pearson’s words have always resonated with 
me. From a very young age, I had the same thoughts, the 
same preoccupations. I often felt painfully Motherless, 
trapped in a theology that both acknowledges the existence 
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of the divine feminine and then seems to completely ignore 
Her. I learned quickly, however, that they are not Motherless 
in Argentina. Mother Mary, at least, is everywhere, and 
much adored — a fact that I grappled with my entire 18 
months as a missionary there. 


I remember once knocking on a door near the beginning of 
my mission, and a middle-aged man with graying temples 
answered. We quickly introduced ourselves as missionaries 
and asked him if he believed in God. He cut us off quite 
defensively: “Of course I do!” he shouted, “and in the Virgin 
Mary! and in ALL the Saints! But especially in the Virgin!” 
Then, he slammed the door. 


We were often met with this type of preemptive hostility. I 
think word had spread that the Mormon missionaries forced 
people to relinquish their cherished connection to the Virgin 
Mary — and this was something that many were unwilling 
to do. 
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I remember watching people as they reverently approached 
shrines and sanctuaries to the Holy Mother and knelt before 
her image — lit candles, left offerings, said prayers. As they 
did this, I always wanted to linger. I was genuinely touched 
and intrigued by their devotion. In fact, it never sat quite 
right with me when we reached the point in our missionary 
lessons where we asked people to sever this connection they 
had to the Virgin Mary. I never felt the seemingly requisite 
Mormon-missionary-feelings of dismissive reproach for 
their worship (“Idolatry!” was a common cry in district 
meetings). What I saw was not idolatry, but a very real, 

very observable yearning for a connection with the female 
divine. The Virgin Mary offered people that connection, and 
I felt at a complete loss for how to offer them any satisfying 
alternative. I did not want to steal their Mother. That wasn’t 
what I had come to Argentina to do. I did not want to evict 
her from their house of faith — especially as I was still 
trying to figure out where She might be hiding in mine. 
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What | saw was 

not idolatry, but 
avery real, very 
observable yearning 
for aconnection 
with the female 
divine. The Virgin 
Mary offered people 
that connection, and 
| felt at acomplete 
loss for how to offer 
them any satisfying 
alternative. | did not 
want to steal their 
Mother. 


PART 3 


On the same day that we went to the cave in the woods, 
we also went to a place called the Ave Maria Grotto. It 

is a strange little garden tucked into the wooded hills 

of Cullman, Alabama, on the grounds of the St. Bernard 
Abbey. The garden features a forested trail, winding down 
a steep hillside, adorned with more than 100 miniature 
reproductions of some of the world’s most famous religious 
structures. An eccentric benedictine monk named Brother 
Joseph Zoettl spent more than 50 years making these 
miniatures. He made them in his limited free time out of 

a mish-mash of recycled materials including rocks, bricks, 
concrete, ceramic tiles, marbles, pipes, sea shells, ash trays 
and costume jewelry. 
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When we visited the grotto, I had been home from 


Argentina for more than a year, but I was still captivated by 
Catholic saints and especially by the Virgin Mary. I started 
to collect Mary-inspired artwork and read biographies of 
influential female saints like St. Hildegard Von Bingen and 
St. Terese of Lisieux. 


The weather had changed suddenly that day. The brilliant 
sunlight from our hike had dissipated and thick gray storm 
clouds rolled in. It started to rain just as we were pulling up 
to the Grotto. A woman in the gift shop gave us umbrellas, 
and we set off down the garden trail anyway. 


The majority of the miniatures are of famous Catholic 
churches, cathedrals and monasteries — punctuated by the 
occasional structure from a Bible story (the Tower of Babel, 
Noah’s Ark) and a few secular buildings (the Statue of 
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Liberty, the Alamo). The centerpiece of the entire garden, 
however, is the Ave Maria Grotto itself — a large artificial 
cave dedicated to the Virgin Mary, adorned with dazzling 
shell-encrusted stalactites and stalagmites. Mary stands 
triumphant, right in the center, holding the Christ Child 
in her arms as other Saints kneel in adoration at her feet. 


I stood gazing at this particular scene for quite a while, 
trying to take it all in, trying to understand, once again, 
why this imagery has such a hold on me. I think it must 
be because this image of a woman so exalted, of a woman 
afforded such honor and authority, is still quite foreign. 
There is nothing like it in my own religious tradition. We 
might talk about the “divine potential of women,” and 
quietly envision a heaven where there exists both a Father 
and a Mother God — but such things are only whispered. 
It is a theology both half-formed and half-hearted, and 
we have few, if any, actual images to back it up. Somehow 
filling this void with statues and shrines and visions of 
Mary felt at once exhilarating and taboo. 


PART 4 


“She is so bright and glorious that you cannot look at her face 
or her garments for the splendor with which she shines. For she 
is terrible with the terror of the avenging lightning, and gentle 
with the goodness of the bright sun; and both her terror and her 
gentleness are incomprehensible to humans...But she is with 
everyone and in everyone, and so beautiful is her secret that no 
person can know the sweetness with which she sustains people, 
and spares them in inscrutable mercy.” - The Vision of St. 
Hildegard Von Bingen, Scivias, III, 4.15 


Every time I read about Saint Hildegard Von Bingen, I am 
electrified. Hildegard had many visions. When she was 

3 years old she experienced her first. There came to her a 
most dazzling light, but she was too young to understand 
or describe it. As her visions continued she learned to call 
it the Living Light (or, God) and said that beholding such 
light melted away all of her anxiety and fear. Noted for 
her unusual spiritual gifts, she was sent at the age of eight 
to be raised in isolation by an anchorite nun named Jutta 
Von Sponheim. 


When she was 42, after Jutta had died, the voice of God 
came to Hildegard and said “write down that which you see 
and hear,” and she began, for the first time, to record her 
visions. In these records she would often begin by boldly 


proclaiming, “the Living Light saith,” and then she spoke 
with the confidence of the prophets of old, who likewise 
said in scripture “thus saith the Lord.” 


In her visions, Hildegard 
experienced God as a brilliant 
light, but also, when embodied, 
she sometimes saw Her as a 
woman. She cared not for the 
accepted pronouns of her time 
— throwing convention to the 
wind. And, why not? Who can 
tell Hildegard how she should 
experience the Divine? 


The Living Light saith: God is a woman of incomprehensible 
splendor. A beautiful secret. And Hildegard writes: “So 
beautiful is Her secret that no person can know the sweetness 
with which She sustains people.” 


Hildegard was not only a Christian mystic, she was 

also a very prolific composer, a healer, a writer and a 
philosopher. On October 7 2012, Pope Benedict XVI 
named St. Hildegard Von Bingen a Doctor of the Catholic 
Church. “Doctor of the Church” is a title given to a select 
group of people of exceptional importance in church 
history, especially in their contribution of doctrine or 
theology. Somehow, miraculously, Hildegard, even with 
all of her audacious pronoun-swapping — her visions of 
the female God — made her way in there amongst the 
privileged 35. 


Still, am perplexed. Even Saint Hildegard, who saw God 
the Mother in vision, describes Her as a secret. Present, 
but absent. Sustaining us, but without our knowledge. 
This torments me. Why must She be so perpetually hazy? 


Once, a lovely bright teenage boy we were teaching on 
my mission started to feel confused and concerned about 
many of the doctrinal points we were addressing in our 
discussions. A devoted Catholic, he went to his priest to 
counsel with him. His priest told him: “you must accept 
that you are Catholic and that our religion is a beautiful 
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mystery. It cannot be explained.” He stopped meeting 
with us after that, content to just be Catholic and embrace 
the mystery of it all. 


At the time, his decision was maddening to me. How 
could he choose mystery in the face of such clarity? Now, 

I think I understand. Nothing is as clear as it seems. My 
own choice to be faithful is closely connected with a 
willingness to embrace mystery and doubt. After all, as 
Mormons we believe in the divine feminine too, and yet 
we do not have a Hildegard to give us visions of Her. 
Neither do we have a concept of the Virgin Mary as a holy 
mother who reigns as the Queen of Heaven and intercedes 
for us, offering kindly maternal care. All we have is a 
song, a whisper — vague and muddled references to 
Heavenly Parents, without anything clear or definitive 
about the Mother Herself. 


And so, I ask myself, where is She? What happened? | feel as 
if 1 am playing some sort of cosmic game of hide and seek. 
Only, if She is truly Mother, She would not hide Herself 
from Her children — and if She is truly God, She could 
not be hidden by them. 


PART 5 


“T still remember how those warm little brows felt under the 
palm of my hand. Everyone has petted a cat, but to touch one 
like that, with the pure intention of blessing it, is a very different 
thing. It stays the mind. For years we would wonder what, from 
a cosmic viewpoint, we had done to them. It still seems to me 

to be a real question. There is a reality in blessing...it doesn’t 
enhance sacredness, but it acknowledges it, and there is a power 
in that. I have felt it pass through me, so to speak. The sensation 
is of really knowing a creature, I mean really feeling its 
mysterious life and your own mysterious life at the same time.” 
-Excerpt from Gilead by Marilynne Robinson 


On another day on my mission, in another dusty 
Argentine town, we were visiting a middle-aged man 

in a dank and crumbling dwelling. The man stopped us 
in the street and asked us to visit him. He was clearly 
drunk when we met him, inflicted with that same 
chronic alcoholism that was depressingly common in this 
neighborhood — but he stopped us, and begged us to 
come visit him at his house, so we did. 


We asked if we could begin with a prayer and then began 
to share a message — but, before long, the man cut us 
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off and started telling us about his drinking problem. 

He became increasingly emotional and began to sob, 
telling us how desperately he wanted to quit. He said 
that when he saw us in the street he knew that we could 
help him. As he got more and more worked-up, he began 
shouting at me through tears: “I want to stop, but I can’t! 
I’ve tried. I need help. Please help me!” He grabbed my 
hands and placed them on his own head. “Bless me!” he 
cried. I panicked. I tried pulling my hands away, but he 
held them there. “Bless me!” he cried again. I didn’t know 
what to say: “I... 1... can’t’ I managed to mumble, pulling 
away my hands. “Yes, you CAN!” he insisted, “Give me a 
blessing!” He grabbed my hands again and placed them 
on his head. I could smell the wine on his breath. He 
peered at me with wild, bloodshot eyes. I hated to refuse 
him this blessing, especially when he was so desperate, 

so certain that with this simple gesture, I could help him. 
“No, I can’t. I just...can’t,” I moaned. He looked at me, 
frantic and confused. “Heal me,” he pleaded more softly. 
“Let's just say a normal prayer together,” I suggested. He 
looked dejected. He held my hands captive there, still. He 
didn’t understand why I couldn’t bless him. Neither did I, 
in a way. “We have some people...some other missionaries 
we can call...if you want...well, if you want that kind of 
blessing.” I finished weakly, pulling my hands away for 
the last time. 


We left his house that afternoon in a rush — things had 
taken such a bizarre turn. I don’t remember whether we 
finished the rest of our lesson or if we even said a closing 
prayer. I do remember this: as we walked away from that 
shadowy house and into the warm sunny streets, my heart 
was beating and my hands were shaking, just a little. Why 
did I feel so strange, so afraid? Perhaps I was afraid of 
what might have happened if I had left my hands there 

on that man’s head and pronounced a blessing upon him. 
What if it had worked? Or worse, what if it hadn't? Afraid, 
also, of the fact that I didn’t leave my hands there, that 

I couldn’t — that I had panicked and pulled them away 

as instinctively as recoiling from a hot burner. Afraid of 
everything that that meant. 


Afraid of my own potential to heal, to bless. Of my 
helplessness to do so. Of the perceived audacity of 
something so simple and harmless as just leaving my 
hands on that man’s head and proceeding with a blessing. 
Afraid of the boundaries set for prayers and blessings, 
hands and healing. Afraid because I did not understand 
them and could not explain them, although I had been 


taught from the time I was very young that blessings using 
the “laying on of hands” are reserved for men ordained to 
the priesthood only. I knew, I had always known, that as a 
woman, even if I desired to offer words of blessing, strength 
or healing — my hands must always be clasped in my lap, 
or tucked tightly into my armpits when I did so. Maybe they 
are just as effective at blessing from there, I couldn’t say. 

But on that day, staring into the wild bloodshot eyes of that 
poor drunken man, something felt lacking in the absence of 
contact. 


“T cannot heal you,” I said. 1 pulled back my hands and 
walked away. 


PART 6 


Wandering down the rain-slicked paths of the Ave Maria 
Grotto I finally came upon a tiny replica of the Lourdes 
Basilica in France. It was near the end of the path. My 
friends had long since wandered back into the gift shop, 
perhaps now they were even waiting for me back by the car. 
Still, I lingered. I couldn’t resist. Let them wait. 


I examined the replica of the beautiful church for a moment, 
then my eyes scanned the small informational placard 
below it. Suddenly, I was crying. I was completely taken 
aback by my own reaction — I wasn’t even exactly sure why 
I was crying at first. Certain words from the plaque popped 
out at me: Bernadette Soubirous. 14 years old. A walk in 

the woods. A vision of Mary. She was a young peasant girl 
with little formal education. She was mocked and ridiculed 
at first for her story, but now she is remembered, her story 
is recounted. This iconic church was built in honor of her 
vision. It is a holy site. A site of international pilgrimage. 
Dozens of schools and churches around the world are 
named after her vision: Our Lady of Lourdes. 


I just kept staring at that little plaque, trying to collect 
myself. I thought of the cave from earlier in the day — the 
pedestal of rock, the pillar of heavenly white light, my 
own absurd religious role-playing. I realized that up until 
that point I had only ever engaged in such role-playing in 
a careful, detached sort of way. As a child it was always 
difficult to put myself in Joseph’s shoes because deep down 
I knew that I could never be the boy in the woods. I didn’t 
believe that a girl could even have this type of experience. 
Or perhaps more accurately, that even if she did, that 

her visions and convictions could ever be so honored or 
legitimized. Impossible. 


But, suddenly, here was Bernadette — Joseph’s perfect 

foil. She made me realize with unexpected force that not 
only had pictures of exalted women been absent from my 
personal collection of religious imagery, but so had pictures 
of ordinary girls or women experiencing the feminine divine. 
That was what had attracted me most to St. Hildegard 

at first — but there was something especially striking to 

me about this Saint Soubirous and all of the surprisingly 
specific parallels to the Joseph Smith story. 


The differences, perhaps, were 
even more important to me than 
the similarities: Smith saw God 
the Father and God the Son, 
Soubirous saw Mother Mary. A 
girl had a vision of awoman and 
she wasnt shunned or ignored or 
burned at the stake. In fact, 
people listened — not at first, 

but eventually. 


They built shrines and cathedrals, embarked on pilgrimages 
— all in memory of this girl’s experience. Something about 
this was so startling, so wonderful to me, it made me cry. 


More than a year has passed now since that day in the 
grotto, and I am still seeking. I keep hoping to find Her 

in Sacrament Meeting talks, in scriptures, in General 
Conferences of the church — in clear and authoritative 
sources — but keep catching glimpses of Her instead in 
caves and strange gardens, in the quiet corners of cathedrals 
and in hazy half-remembered dreams. I don’t feel like 

I’ve found Her yet, but try as I might, I cannot unsee Her 
absence. It is constantly glaring at me, nagging me, making 
it harder for me to pray or understand scripture, harder 

to feel like I know God or to conceive of how anything fits 
together anymore. My house of faith feels emptier now, 
lonelier, harder to live in. But, I ask myself, what can I do, if 
I both cannot bear to stay, and cannot bear to leave? For now, | 
remain, and the game of hide and seek continues. 


Brooke studied Media Arts at Brigham Young University. Now she 
teaches media arts and technology classes at a small K-8 Catholic 
School in Sandy, Utah. 
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ANNUAL EXPONENT || ESSAY CONTEST 


We live in atime where it is easy to share what you are thinking in the moment — you can instagram, snapchat, post, text, email. Facebook 

invites a status update with “what's on your mind?” But what lasts beyond the fleeting burst of passion that is often how we communicate 

on social media? What do we dream about when gazing up a blue sky? What motivates us to action? What keeps us awake in the middle of 
the night? What are the deep, meaningful stories that resonate over and over beyond a sound byte. What do we believe? 


Fifty years ago Edward R. Murrow and a few of his broadcasting peers developed a radio program call This | Believe. With original 
contributors such as Helen Keller and Eleanor Roosevelt, it became an immediate classic. Recently the program was revived as anon profit 
organization that encourages people to write and record short stories and statements. Executive producer Dan Gediman explained when 
beginning this new incarnation, “The goal is not to persuade Americans to agree on the same beliefs. Rather, the hope is to encourage 
people to begin the much more difficult task of developing respect for beliefs different from their own: 


We were inspired by this idea when thinking about the Exponent I] Winter 2017 Essay Contest. During a time of divisiveness and faith 
crisis, what do we cling to? In our Mormon language, what do we testify as truth? Not ina grand ideological way, but in small ways, daily 
ways, times when we just know what is right. We invite you to tell us a story about what you believe and why. 


FROM OUR 
READERS ESSAY GUIDELINES 


| have respected and admired the tremendous 


efforis EARanente inte mobne’ nthe past to keen Shape your submission in narrative form. Tell astory about you and when 


an open forum that represents a broad spectrum you knew something to be true or real or different from what you expected. 
of voices; but | have never been so proud of Be specific and visual. It is always better to describe a small moment in great 
Exponent as | am with this newly arrived issue. detail than big earth shattering events in broad strokes. Consider stories of 
Reepecialte Scerece ete ta fau panemretrea he discovery, when you approached a situation assuming one thing and left with 
voices of those most heavily-impacted by the new or changed insight. Think of your own experience, work, and family, and 
gay-exclusion policy to speak with integrity and tell of the things you know that no one else does. 


dignity. They are witnesses in the household of 
faith. - Lavina Fielding Anderson 


e Your story should be between 600 and 1,300 words. 
e Focus onone story that illustrates your point instead of a list or abstract 
R E N E VV vo U R ideas. We will be looking for creativity and depth within this short format. 


S U BSC RI PTI O N ? Although the length is similar to a blog, we encourage to write with 


permanence and perspective, a statement that will have meaning 50 


years from now. 
Vv FE yan RS ¢ Write about what you clo believe, not what you don't believe. Avoid 


F O R ¢ 5 5 statements of religious dogma, preaching, or editorializing. 


e Speak inthe first person. 

e Send submissions to editor@exponentii.org. The deadline for 
ORDER AT: submissions is November 1, 2016. 
WWW.EXPONENTII.ORG 

We are so grateful to Sue Booth Forbes for generously offered to provide the 


If you have feedback or something you first place prize, a week-long stay at her writer's retreat in Ireland. 


would like to submit, please send it to 


editor@exponentit.org. 
P 8 More information about the retreat center can be found at 


95 www.anamcararetreat.com. 
LA 


For more information about This | Believe or to read examples of essays, go to 


EXPON ENT I I www .thisibelieve.org. 
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